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A SKYLARK TRILLED 
Thelma Allinder 


A skylark trilled his morning praise, 
High over 
Sweet clover. 
Joy rippled from his golden throat, 
And, humbled, 
I fumbled 
For David's blessed Psalms of 
grace— 
Found pleasure, 
Full measure, 
Within the shepherd-king’s sweet 
songs! 


FAVORITE PLACE 
by Jean Garriott 


Sheltered by graceful trees from 
heat, 
I know a place in summertime 

That to my fancy is sublime. 
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A Fath 


Live by 


The Kingdom of God 


By Dr. Eugene S. Briggs 


N THE Genesis story of the creation of man 

we find: ‘God created man in his own image 

. male and female he created them. And God 

blessed them, and God said to them, ‘Be fruitful 

and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; 
and have dominion .. .’”’ (Gen. 1:27, 28). 

A tremendous assignment! But we have a tre- 
mendous God, the Creator of the universe! And 
since mankind was created in his likeness we, too, 
have the God-like attribute of creativity. 

After a trip to Europe where guides would give 
the history of each country from ancient times, 
one finds himself thinking with a long perspective: 
“Thou to whom a thousand years are like the 
flight of yesterday, like an hour passing in the 
night.” And we feel, more than ever before, that 
Americans are drawn to Europe in such great 
numbers because of the beauty that was created 
by these people in past centuries. For a thousand 
years and more, generation after generation seems 
to have been obsessed with the urge to create 
beauty in all avenues of expression and this has 
been treasured and cared for and preserved for 
us to enjoy. (‘He has made everything beautiful 
in its time.” (Eccles. 3:11.) 

There is beauty of architecture in magnificent 
palaces and cathedrals, of masterly sculpture, used 
in profusion; of painting, often to glorify their 


Dr. Briggs is president of Phillips University, 
Enid, Okla. 
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rulers, but predominantly to portray the religious 
concepts of the times. There are amazing intri- 
cate wood carvings, great stained-glass windows 
gleaming as with myriads of jewels, mosaics 
achieved with infinite patience; music that is a 
heritage that never grows old. 

In due course of time a whole new continent 
was given to man and the mandate to subdue it 
and have dominion was a challenge indeed. The 
creative abilities of these younger generations 
who saw this vast country stretching out before 
them must take a new turn. Physical power that 
had never before been put to use must be har- 
nessed, so steam to propel ships and engines for 
railroads and industry was mastered. 

Then electricity was brought down out of the 
heavens and miracles of achievement, using this 
tremendous power, are in everyday use. Now 
the power in nuclear fission is in the hands of 
man, opening up new vistas of dominion that 
scientists tell us is beyond our imaginations to 
conceive. 

The potential in this atomic energy can be most 
frightening but there is, in God’s plan, still an- 
other area of mastery for man to achieve. His 
beloved little world is awaiting the generation 
that will so demonstrate the truth of Christ’s way 
that all will eagerly catch the vision. 

Christ gave us the blueprint for the kingdom of 
heaven two thousand years ago; one of his favorite 
topics for sermons was concerning the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

“And he [Jesus] went about all Galilee... 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom .. .”’ (Matt. 
4:23). “The kingdom of heaven is at hand’”’ (Matt. 
4:17). “The good seed means the sons of the 
kingdom” (Matt. 13:38). “Fear not, little flock, 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom” (Luke 12:32). He taught us to 
pray, “Thy kingdom come (Luke 11:2). 

That God has an over-all master plan for man- 
kind is recognized in the Old Testament: “I am 
God alone, I am God and there is none like me, 
I who foretell the end from the beginning and 
from of old what is to be, saying ‘My purpose 
shall stand, I carry out whate’er I choose, sum- 
moning a bird of prey from the east, a man for 
my purpose from a land afar; I have said it, I 
will do it, I will carry out my plan!’” (Isa. 46: 
9-11) (Moffatt). 

Not until the coming of Christ was this plan 
made plain. Paul writes: ‘God has let us know 
the secret of his plan and it is this: he purposes 
in his sovereign will that all human history shall 
be consummated in Christ, that everything that 
exists in heaven or earth shall find its perfection 
and fulfillment in him. And here is the staggering 
thing—that in all which shall one day belong to 
him we have been promised a share (since we 
were long ago destined for this by the one who 
achieves his purpose by his sovereign will)” (Eph. 
1:9-12) (Phillips). 
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Knowledge 


and 


Life 


Held Together, - 


They Bless Us 


Separated, 


by Waymon Parsons 


N THE garden of Eden, we are 

told, there were many trees, 
some pleasant to the sight, some 
good for food. But only two of 
them are named: the tree of life, 
and the tree of knowledge. 

We all know the story of how 
Adam was urged to make free 
use of every tree in the garden 
but one. He must beware of the 
tree of knowledge. Because this 
advice was not followed, Adam 
and Eve later found their status 
changed and they were driven 
from the garden. 

When we get behind the vivid 
imagery and lovely symbolism of 
this ancient account, what is the 
eternal lesson that it gives to 
man? Basically, the truth pic- 
tured here is an account of how 
the tree of life was lost to man 
because the tree of knowledge 
was prized and preferred above 
it. 

When life itself was made sec- 
ondary to knowledge, man en- 
countered his first disaster. So 
it was in the beginning—so it 
shall ever be. This is the lesson 
of Genesis, a lesson that man- 
kind must learn anew again and 
again. 

In a day when knowledge has 
achieved such high repute in life 
as to be almost worshipped, to be 
critical of knowledge places one 
in the position of being either 


Adapted from a sermon de- 
livered at a baccalaureate service 
for Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 
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misunderstood or ignored—and 
in some cases, both. But what we 
want to think about will simply 
have to run that risk. 

Our purpose is not to condemn 
knowledge as such, nor to dis- 
courage anyone from acquiring 
whatever knowledge is possible. 
The point that really concerns us 
is the proper relationship of 
knowledge to life. 

Life is first in God’s scale of 
values. Wherever knowledge is 
allowed to smother life in any 
way, man has reversed the impor- 
tance of God’s gifts and will pay 
for it in life itself. That is a 
truth that we can’t get away 
from, whether or not we believe 
in the Book of Genesis. And it 
is a truth that should concern 
modern man more than any gen- 
eration since man first appeared. 


One of the most common ways 
in which knowledge robs life is 
our modern habit of allowing 
abstract theories to usurp the 
place of life. Because ours is a 
scientific age, the temptation has 
been great to accept the mere 
definition and description of a 
thing as the real thing. This has 
led us to substitute form for 
reality, the shadow of a thing 
for its substance, our learning 
about life for life itself. Wher- 
ever theories have taken the 
place of experience, knowledge 
has been used to rob life. 

We need to remind ourselves 


They Destroy Us! 


constantly that the realities of 
life are never to be equated with 
our abstract knowledge about 
them. Suppose you gave an or- 
phan boy a book on mother-love 
and told him that he could find 
there what he is missing in not 
having a mother fo bring him up. 
In the book he could find out 
what mother-love is—and yet he 
would really not know the first 
thing about a mother’s love. 

Scientific knowledge is a great 
blessing to us, but it is wholly 
inadequate to tell us what some 
of the deepest things in life really 
are. It is too external. Dr. 
George Buttrick once suggested 
that a scientist would not even 
recognize his own son if limited 
to the scientific knowledge about 
his son. Suppose you hid the 
boy’s identity and then presented 
his father with a description of 
him in terms of chemical con- 
stituents. Describe him biologi- 
cally and psychologically. De- 
scribe him by weight, blood pres- 
sure and blood count. Chart and 
graph this description and hand 
it to the scientist. Given noth- 
ing else to go on, he would not 
be able to recognize his own child. 

It is amazing how often we 
have been led astray by accepting 
theories, definitions, rationaliza- 
tions, and ideologies of various 
sorts as actual realities. Life 
can’t be equated with certain 
views about life without being 
choked and smothered. 
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When Hitler’s leaders tried to 
re-write history and the laws of 
life they made this same mistake. 
“This is really life,” they said. 
“It is based on blood and the 
super-race. Religion is a refuge 
for the weak. Peace is stagnant, 
war is vital and healthy. Honor, 
love, mercy and such qualities 
are sentimental and unrealistic.” 
But theories cannot be substituted 
for life for long. Something 
arises to give the lie to the 
process. 


II 


Again, knowledge bears the 
wrong relationship to life when 
we allow knowledge to become 
an end in itself. This is a most 
subtle habit and has been going 
on ever since the tree of knowl- 
edge overshadowed the tree of life 
in the garden of Eden. 

We remember how Paul ran 
into this thing at Athens. The 
men of Athens wanted to hear 
what he had to say, but only that 
they might add to their stock of 
knowledge. They had no inten- 
tion of using it or acting on it. 
As the account in Acts 17:21 puts 
it, “Now all the Athenians. . 
spent their time in nothing except 
telling or hearing something new.” 
They were mere collectors of 
knowledge. Knowledge had be- 
come an end in itself. 

Despite what happened when 
this mistake was made in the 
garden of Eden, modern man’s 
great veneration of knowledge 
often leads him into the same 
habit. One of the worst tempta- 
tions to the modern intellectual 
is to allow speculation to become 
an end in itself, to learn for the 
sake of learning, to acquire 
knowledge as one collects stamps, 
to engage in all sorts of intel- 
lectual activity without  sur- 
rendering life to any cause what- 
soever. Such people become mere 
intellectual dilettantes—and 
knowledge takes the place of life 
and experience. 

Sometimes this habit is begun 
in college where students often 
fall in love with a body of knowl- 
edge. This is a wonderful experi- 
ence and quite necessary, in fact, 
if students are to have the real 
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thrill of learning. But the true 
end of the process is short-cir- 
cuited when the students mistake 
the mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge for the growth of life itself. 

Professor Irwin Edman de- 
scribed one young veteran’s re- 
action to this process in his book, 
Philosopher’s Holiday. 

The veteran, named George, in- 
quires of his professor, ‘Does 
this course really give you new 
ideas, or do something to your 
old ones? Does it make you over 
or give you a new world?” After 
taking the course and stuffing 
his mind in a seminar besides, 
George finally leaves the college 
with this bitter remark: “I can’t 
stand it any more. The place is 
too confoundedly intellectual. All 
the words but no ideas with life 
in them. Ghosts of the mind 
walking around the campus.” The 
tree of knowledge was not enough 
—he hungered for the tree of life. 

We should never lose sight of 
the fact that the acquisition of 
knowledge is always to be judged 
by what it produces of life. If it 
doesn’t produce better life, such 
knowledge becomes only an end. 

Millions of television viewers 
were amazed when an expert on 
Bible information, after winning 
a small fortune by giving all the 
correct answers on Biblical ques- 
tions, had to withdraw from fur- 
ther competition because it was 
learned that he had two wives, 
had fooled the network about 
taking one of them back, and had 
lied about being a student at a 
certain institution. He knew 
what was in the Bible, but he 
didn’t let what was in the Bible 
get inside him. He had its facts, 
but not its life. 

This, of course, may be true 
in any field of knowledge. If one 
has been interested only in ac- 
quiring facts, if he has been edu- 
cated by a process of forced feed- 
ing, as one of our educational 
critics has put it, then he may 
be able to display a wondrous 
amount of knowledge upon re- 
quest, but it will not have truly 
fed and nourished and enriched 
his life. It is for this reason 
that our search for the tree of 
knowledge should always be 





matched by our devotion to the 
tree of life. 


il 


But most serious of all, knowl- 
edge surely bears the wrong re- 
lationship to life when we allow 
it to become an outright enemy 
of life. When any knowledge be- 
comes an enemy of life, it be- 
trays its true purpose, and the 
more we have of it the worse 
off we are. 

Robert Hutchins once wrote 
these disturbing words: ‘Bad 
education is worse than none, and 
more bad education is worse than 
less . . . Illiteracy is better than 
literacy if what we read is de- 
grading. Free communication 
will not help the world toward 
peace if what is communicated 
is lies, invectives and propagan- 
da.” The point he raised is one 
of the greatest problems of our 
age. It is the problem of keep- 
ing our knowledge from becom- 
ing a formidable enemy of life 
itself. It is the problem of mak- 
ing our knowledge serve life in- 
stead of death. 

A Nobel prize-winning bio- 
chemist (Szent-Gyorgyi) has re- 
minded us that only a few years 
ago it was reliably calculated 
that the world’s coal and oil re- 
serves would give out in fifty 
years, threatening our civilization 
with collapse for want of energy. 
Science, however, saved mankind 
from this threat by discovering 
atomic energy, making possible 
the age-old dream of universal 
wealth and human dignity. But 
the dream has turned into the 
nightmare of possible extinction 
instead. Which shall it be—the 
dream or the nightmare? 

This is the question that plants 
such a deep sense of uneasiness 
in the bottom of our hearts in 
these days. The future would 
seem to depend on how deeply 
the leaders of our world today 
value the perpetuation of human 
life on this earth. The tree of 
knowledge has once again be- 
come man’s most’ dangerous 
temptation. It is as though God 
had led man once again into the 
garden and shown him the two 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Another Common Concern 


HILE four thousand Disciples were as- 

sembled in Edinburgh last month we 
were quite conscious of plans for another 
world meeting to follow. Churchmen from 
all over the world, including George Walker 
Buckner, Jr., editor of World Call, and Roy 
G. Ross, president of the National Council of 
Churches, American Disciples, gathered in 
Edinburgh Aug. 16-24 for the golden an- 
niversary of a very important meeting. 

The Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 
1910 was, in several respects, the forerunner 
of most of the cooperative ecumenical activity 
that we know today. Never, in modern 
times, had such a variety of Christians 
gathered to discuss common problems re- 
garding the spread of the gospel. It was 
followed in the next two decades by even 
more representative conferences in Jerusalem 
and Madras. Edinburgh, 1910, led to co- 
operative efforts like our Foreign Mission 
Conference of North America. 

Movements to investigate the disunity of 
the churches, stemming from Life and Work, 
and Faith and Order Conferences owe much 
to the beginning in Edinburgh. Once we 
learned that we could talk with those who 
disagreed, we became less disagreeable. 

It was entirely predictable that a concern 
of Edinburgh, 1960, would be the growing 
unity between the International Missionary 
Conference and the World Council of Church- 
es. This is because the unity of the Church 
and the mission of the Church are but two 
aspects of the same subject. 

Hundreds of church organizations have 
been engaged in what we called the foreign 
missionary enterprise. We took Christ and 
salvation to the non-Christian world. Be- 
cause of this effort, and in spite of our 
quarrels and exclusiveness at home, there are 
devout followers of Christ everywhere. 

These new Christians have risen up to 
shame us in our disunity. Their leaders are 
not only devout, but they are also intelligent. 
Our confusion doesn’t make sense to them. 

From this new evidence of what Christ 
can do with men has come the near unity 
of the I. M. C. and the W. C. C. This is as it 
should be. A united organization will not 
heal the breach, but it will help. 
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Unity of Interest 


E ARE likely to be hearing “how labor 

is going to vote’ in these days. Others 

will be talking about “business” and its 

preferences. It has appeared to us that such 

absolute division of the working people into 
two classes is highly exaggerated. 

Christians ought to be more concerned 
with unity of interest than with increased 
division. Some prefer to perpetuate the 
memories of sweat shops and of the miners 
who never saw the light of day. Others 
imagine that we could have twentieth cen- 
tury wages and pre-World War I prices. 

The Christian is concerned equally with 
the welfare of all persons. The details of 
buying and selling, manufacturing and using, 
are outside the purview of theology. The 
welfare, development and fulfillment of the 
individuals engaged in the workaday world 
are at the center of our concern. It is the 
Christian’s privilege and obligation to point 
out the situations where persons are rightly 
and wrongly treated. 

Too many people think only of what they 
call personal religion. This consists of right 
beliefs and clean personal habits. There isn’t 
anything wrong with these steps except that 
they are those of a beginner when giant 
steps are needed. 

Everyone has decisions to make. The 
owner must decide whether his employees 
are fellow workers or manpower to be ex- 
ploited. The stockholder has to ask whether 
he is living from dividends which were 
earned by taking from someone that which 
is his own, as a child of God. The manager 
has to look in two directions, toward those 
who furnish capital and toward laborers. 

The person who receives a weekly pay 
check must consider whether he will work 
as well as he can, or whether he will cheat by 
withholding an honest day’s effort. 

Tomorrow is a day now become traditional, 
when the laborer is honored. Christians can 
easily participate because all of us are in- 
volved in work, in one way or another. It 
ought not be a day of incriminations or de- 
mands. It should be a day of resolves and 
introspection. 

Let Christians resolve tomorrow to practice 
Christian ethics personally, and consider what 
is the Christian solution to every collective 
problem in which they are involved. 
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MEMO 


ON JOYFUL NOISES 


By Mary Lou Canedy 


HE wheezed into the room 

just seconds before time for 
the processional and grabbed the 
first robe available It did not fit 
and she was not prepared to wear 
it, but the rest of us were ac- 
customed to this attitude. In 
fact, she had told us that she 
intended to “sing in this choir 
until I die’’ and from all in- 
dications, she meant to do just 
that. 

We were well into the service 
before she caught her breath and 
settled her large black purse on 
the floor beside her. We were 
standing to sing the anthem be- 
fore she bothered to find out what 
it was the choir planned to use 
as a meditation in music that 
Sunday. 

I wish I could think that this 
character is unique, but I cannot. 
You have seen her repeated hun- 
dred of times across the country 
in what most churches refer to as 
volunteer choirs. They some- 
times have very dignified names 
such as the Chapel choir, the 
Chancel choir or the Vestry choir. 


I have faith that somewhere, 





Mrs. Canedy is the wife of the 
minister of First Christian Church, 
Carbondale, Ill. 
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in one of our churches, perhaps 
yours, there is a volunteer choir 
that is a joy to the pastor, a 
pleasure to work with, and a true 
inspiration to the worshiper. I 
am confident it is somewhere, 
but I have never found or hear of 
it. 

To me, and to others I have 
discussed it with, the worship 
service should have only our best. 
We should do our utmost to see 
that every element of that service 
is one set to inspire and is a true 
offering of our highest to our 
God. 


Fortunately there are avenues 
open to those who seriously want 
to work on the improvement of 
the church’s music and a few are 
listed below. 


First—Churches that can do 
so, might pay four people to sing 
in the choirs, one strong member 
for each section. All those who 
sing in a choir know the confi- 
dence you receive knowing that 
there is at least one person in 
every section that can read music 
and will be in there without fail 
each week. It also gives confi- 
dence by adding numbers and a 
full choir can do much more in 
the way of variety than a limited 
one. 





Second—The church can work 
to secure the best possible choir 
director and organist who will 
know what type of music is fitted 
for the choir. In music espe- 
cially, it is tempting to let Mrs. 
Jones do it because she likes to 
or because she volunteered or be- 
cause she has done it for years. 
This attitude must be avoided if 
the best is accomplished. 


Third—A regular service of 
recognition for the members of 
the choirs, to show that the con- 
gregation and minister appreciate 
their efforts and that they have 
full support is important. An- 
other excellent way to support 
the choir is to attend special 
programs they might happen to 
give at Christmas, Easter or 
other times of the year. 

Fourth—If possible, have a 
system of junior choirs that 
would feed members into older 
choirs. Children often love to 
sing and should know that the 
church is interested in this talent 
of theirs and has a special place 
for its use. 

Fifth—Singing in the choir 
should be made inviting. Robes 
should be kept in good repair and 
the best possible time should be 
selected for practice. Also not 
to be overlooked is the fact that 
choir members deserve a rest. 
Vary the schedule so that the 
faithful ones who sing in the 
choir Sunday after Sunday get 
a few weeks to sit in the con- 
gregation and join in the hymns 
of praise from there. Only those 
who have spent years in the 
choir can appreciate how enjoy- 
able it is to see the minister’s 
face and hear his words as they 
project out to those in front. 


A statement was made at the 
International Convention some 
years ago that is the way an 
active Christian must feel about 
his faith: “Let us stand for some- 
thing or stand adjourned.” This 
is the ultimatum that many 
should give to the _ church’s 
musical programs: let them stand 
for the enrichment and growth of 
our worship experiences or let 
them stand adjourned. 
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On Expecting Perfection 


ONGFELLOW said, “If we could 

read the secret history of our 
enemies, we should find in each 
man’s life sorrow and_ suffering 
enough to disarm all hostility.” 

We would be less inclined to be 
critical of others’ imperfections if 
we were more aware of our own 
weaknesses. How easy it is to ex- 
cuse ourselves for things we criti- 
cize in others. What is a bad tem- 
per in another is righteous indigna- 
tion in ourselves. When another is 
stubborn we say that he is unrea- 
sonable; when we are stubborn it’s 
because we have convictions. When 
another is slow we say he is pro- 
crastinating; when we are slow it’s 
because we are deliberate and 
thoughtful. 

When another takes chances we 
say he is reckless; when we take 
chances we say we’re courageous. 
When another clings to an opinion, 
we say he is narrowminded; when 
we cling to an opinion we have rare 
judgment—so it goes. 

When another pays attention to 
his superior, he’s “polishing the ap- 
ple.’ When we do it, we’re being 
tactful. As Jesus said, “Why do you 
see the speck that is in your broth- 
er’s eye, but do not notice the log 
that is in your owneye?” Or, as Dr. 
Moffatt translates it, “Why do you 
see the splinter that is in your 
brother’s eye and not the plank that 
is in your own eye?” As Tolstoy 
said, “Only he who knows his own 
weaknesses can be just to the weak- 
nesses of others.’’ Someone else has 
said that we should be patient with 
others’ weaknesses when we re- 
member how very patient God has 
to be with us. 

This does not mean we should 
ignore wrong and excuse all faults 
and say with a shrug of the shoul- 
der, “After all, no one is perfect.” 
Far from it! But it does mean we 
should make a real effort to under- 
stand. Jesus never condoned evil; 
he never compromised with wrong, 
but how amazing was his ability to 
understand and forgive—and, if you 
remember the story—some very im- 
perfect people. 


So many things depend upon this 
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—our own happiness, first of all. 
We live in a world of people and 
our happiness depends to a large 
extent upon our ability to get along 
with people. The psychologists tell 
us only those who can love and be 
loved are well adjusted. If you are 
going to make friends, it is going to 
be with imperfect people; that’s the 
only kind there are. 


The home depends upon an un- 
derstanding of this fact to a degree. 
Sometimes you will hear a young 
woman speaking of a young man, 
or vice versa, and he or she says, 
“He’s simply divine, just perfect.” 
Well, I hope so, but I doubt it. The 
fact is that even this person has 
some weaknesses. A good home is 
not composed of perfect people— 
there are no such—but of people 
who recognize their own weak- 
nesses, are making an honest effort 
to overcome them, and therefore 
can be patient with the weaknesses 
of others. 


Our chance to serve depends upon 
it. Everyone who has accepted a 
position of leadership knows that at 
times people disappoint him. Jesus 
certainly experienced that. Lincoln 
knew it. Everyone who works in 
worthy causes discovers it. No pas- 
tor has ever found a perfect church, 
and no church has ever found a per- 
fect pastor. 


So important is this matter of 
love and good will to one’s neighbor 
that the New Testament says, “If 
you do not love your neighbor 
whom you have seen, how can you 
love God whom you have not seen?” 
So man’s relationship with God is 
dependent on man’s relationship 
with his neighbor or his fellow men. 
But if one is to show good will to- 
ward his neighbors it must be in 
spite of their imperfections because 
all of them have them. Of all the 
two billion people in the world, not 
one of them is perfect. 

Even though we recognize that 
all of us are imperfect, we must 
certainly carry our thought one 
step further and realize also that 
all men have their possibilities. 
Richard Baxter lived more than 
three hundred years ago, but he had 
a rare insight into human nature. 


After years in the ministry he wrote 
his autobiography in which he told 
of some of his experiences and some 
of his thoughts. He said he had 
found that good men were not 
as good as he once thought they 
were, but had more imperfections, 
and bad men were not as bad as 
he once thought they were, but 
even in the worst he found possi- 
bilities for good. 


That is what is found in scripture. 
The Bible makes no attempt to con- 
ceal the imperfections of its char- 
acters. Here is Moses, peerless 
leader, confronting Pharaoh, de- 
manding and securing release of the 
children of Israel—but here is 
Moses, impatient at times, claiming 
credit for things that belong to God 
and so denied the privilege of en- 
tering the promised land. Here is 
David, capable of expressing some 
of the most beautiful of all reli- 
lious Psalms, but David was also 
capable of deceit and injustice un- 
til the prophet Nathan accused him 
to his face. 


James and John both had unruly 
tempers and had such personal am- 
bitions that they missed Jesus’ mes- 
sage entirely and desired the chief 
seats, one on His right hand and 
one on His left, when He came into 
His kingdom. Jesus had to remind 
them again that man was not to 
seek recognition but to serve. Peter 
was known as the chief of the 
apostles; in every list his name is 
always first, but Peter denied He 
even knew His Master. Paul ad- 
mitted his imperfections when he 
said, “For I do not do the good I 
want, but the evil I do not want 
is what I do.” Yet, in spite of their 
imperfections, God could use them. 
Their mistakes could be forgiven. 
Their possibilities could be devel- 
oped. Their good qualities could be 
brought out. David was called a 
“man after God’s own heart,” not 
because he did wrong but because 
he repented and tried to do right. 
Peter was the chief of the apostles, 
not because he wavered at times 
but because he came back, sought 
new strength, and lived a life of 
courage and faith. Paul was one 
of the greatest men who ever lived. 
It is true that he didn’t do all the 
good he wanted to, as he said him- 
self, and he did some things he 
didn’t want to, even against his own 
wishes, but he kept on striving un- 
til he could say, “I can do all things 
in Him who strengthens me.” 


Jesus saw all of men’s imperfec- 
tions—no man ever had such clear 
insight into life as he did—but He 
still loved them. He still believed 
in them. He still died for them. 
His attitude toward people should 
give us a new understanding of 
others and a new hope for our- 
selves. 
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E LIKE to visit among the 
churches of our brother- 
hood: when we are traveling. Just 
the fact of finding a group of 
people gathered on Sunday morn- 
ing with. beliefs and practices 
similar to your own makes an 
otherwise strange community 
somewhat “home.” But too 
often, this is the only similarity 
to home, for little of the friend- 
liness, warmth or hospitality of 
one’s own church can be found. 
Take the case of one church in 
which our family worshipped last 
summer on our vacation. We 
found the church and a parking 
place a few minutes before the 
starting time. So into the church 
we went. 

We paused just inside the door 
for a few moments to get our 
bearings. When no one spoke or 
showed any sign of greeting, we 
looked for some sort of registra- 
tion or information table. But to 
no avail. So we began to explore, 
seeking the children’s division. 

Our first concern was to find 
the proper rooms for our two 
children, then aged six and three. 
We asked directions of one man, 
who admitted to having no idea 
where the nursery and kinder- 
garten departments were located. 
A second person approached 
thought that he knew and gave 
vague directions. 

These eventually proved fruit- 
ful and we were delighted by the 
well-equipped, well-lighted rooms 
available for each of our children. 
We were even more pleased with 
the warmth and pleasantness of 
the greeting of the teacher in 
each case, and were happy to 
learn that care for the children 
was provided through the wor- 
ship hour. 

Having found suitable places 
for our children, we began to 
seek for a place for ourselves. 
We were able to locate a class by 
observing where others of about 
our age were going. We followed 





Mr. Meéece is Director of Christian 
Education North Carolina Christian 
Missionary Society. 
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by Bernard C. Meece 


another couple into a room and 
again found ourselves virtually 
unnoticed. Almost, but not quite, 
for, for the first time an indi- 
vidual in the church approached 
and spoke to us. He even went 
so far as to get our name and 
address and point out chairs and 
urged us to select for ourselves. 

The session soon began. There 
was a series of announcements 
about forthcoming activities of 
the class and the church; a “hard 
sell” promotion of a class proj- 
ect; what was introduced as a 
devotional, but was read so softly 
that it could not be heard; and 
then the teacher was introduced. 

She had rather a good sermon 
(or lesson) which showed signs 
of some preparation and definitely 
pointed up some “do’s and 
don’t’s” of being a Christian. This 
was followed by a report of the 
number present and the amount 
of the offering, a plea for better 
attendance next Sunday, reading 
of the names of the visitors 
present with a general word of 
greeting and the benediction. We 
were on our own once again. 

Finding the sanctuary was 
easier than finding classrooms 
had been. We were joyously 
surprised at the warmth of the 
greeting we received from an 
usher and pleased when handed 
a bulletin and ushered to seats 
in a most- friendly way. The 
sanctuary was pleasant and wor- 
shipful. The sermon was inter- 
esting and inspiring, a challenge 
both to mind and spirit. We left 
with a much better feeling than 
we had first experienced. 

The foregoing has been writ- 
ten, not as our personal com- 
plaint, but to point up three 
things. Indeed, our personal 
evaluation of the morning was 
that our needs had been largely 
met; we had witnessed for our- 
selves and our children to the 
importance of church services, we 
had worshipped, we had _ been 
challenged in mind and spirit and 
we felt much better for having 
been in the house of the Lord. 


The first point to remember is 


that this is probably a very 
typical situation. Experiences 
similar to this have happened to 
the writer in many other places 
and he has heard several persons 
talk of similar occasions. 

This sort of thing no doubt 
happens in numerous churches. 
If we have been fair in our re- 
porting above, the point is that 
this church is neither all-bad nor 
all-good. There was warmth and 
friendliness, some evidence of 
real competence and ability, con- 
cern for the stranger; but there 
was also lack of concern, satis- 
faction with things as they are, 
and fellowship among the “regu- 
lars” that is ingrown to the point 
of excluding the visitor. 

The.second point is that there 
is enough of the exclusiveness to 
make all but the most determined 
guests seek elsewhere for a 
chureh. We are thinking now 
of the guests from their own 
city. Many would not come back 
a second time, and this may well 
be a factor why our churches lose 
many members when they make 
a move. In fact, a lifelong 
friend of the writer living in that 
city was then a member of the 
Congregational Church. The two 
Sundays he and his family had 
visited the Christian Church had 
been similar to what was de- 
scribed above and they didn’t go 
back again. 

The third thing that needs be 
said is that members of the 
church here described will prob- 
ably say, if they read this, “It 
wasn’t our church.” But it was! 
Every effort has been made not 
to identify in any way the actual 
church, because we believe the 
situation is so typical. 

It is hoped that church mem- 
bers reading this will take a new 
look at themselves and make ef- 
forts to develop and show a 
genuine concern for the strangers 
coming at their doors. Some of 
these strangers will be residents 
of their city, others will be 
travelers; all of them need the 
warmth of genuine Christian love 
that says, ‘Welcome, friend, 
there are no strangers here in 
the house of the Lord.” 
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Labor Sunday Message 


Neither the Labor Movement 
Nor the Church of God 
Can Ever Be Satisfied 
With Self-Congratulation 


On this Labor Sunday the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of 
America conveys its greetings to 
all men and women who work, 
and especially those in the labor 
movement. 

Many urgent tasks now await 
constructive action by both 
Labor and the Christian Church. 
We are mindful of the fact that 
there are millions of loyal Chris- 
tians in our churches who are 
devoted union members. We need 
to recognize our common tasks, 
as well as the unique responsi- 
bilities of both the Church and 
Labor, in order that together we 
may increase our service to God 
and to mankind. 

Among these tasks we face in 
common is the achievement of 
racial fraternity with equal op- 
portunity for each person to at- 
tain the fullest possible growth 
and use of his potential talents. 
The Church and Labor are called 
to realize equality and brother- 
hood among people both as they 
work and as they worship. 
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We face together the perplex- 
ity and challenge of a continu- 
ously changing economic order 
which not only presents new op- 
portunities but creates new inse- 
curities. The causes of these in- 
securities are largely economic 
and social; but they affect the 
minds and spirits of people and 
their solution must be found, in 
part at least, in a renewal and 
deepening of our spiritual lives. 
We join in seeking the growth 
of religious as well as other re- 
sources which will help us to 
meet this continuing issue in a 
fresh and vital way. 

We share together a concern 
for civil liberties and the free- 
dom of our institutions. The 
changing structure of power al- 
ways contains threats to free- 
dom, for power has a way of be- 
coming absolute. The churches 
must seek to guard against un- 
due concentration of power any- 
where in society; we look to the 
labor movement for the exercise 
of restraint in the use of its own 
power, and vigilance in prevent- 
ing the abuse of power by others. 
Together with other responsible 
groups we can act creatively to 
the end that society as a whole 
may be spared those evils which 
develop when irresponsible power 
has corrupted either an individ- 
ual or an institution. 

Our nation approaches — the 
hour of a great national election. 
We share with Labor as well as 
all other constructive elements 
in our society a deep concern for 
the political health of our coun- 
try. Together we believe that 
candidates and political leaders, 
federal, state, and local, should 


engage in high level discussions 
of those issues which are vital 
to our national community life, 
and to our role as a friend of 
nations and a seeker for peace. 
We urge the voters to resist any 
appeal to narrow religious, ra- 
cial, or special economic group 
interests. 

We commend the leaders and 
members of organized labor re- 
sponsible for certain specific and 
recent achievements in making 
far-reaching changes in racial 
and national patterns of employ- 
ment, entering into agreements 
that provide creative adjustments 
to the mounting problems of 
automation, showing particular 
concern for the problems of 
workers in the lower wage 
brackets, and raising the general 
productivity of our economic 
order. 

These signs of ethical vitality 
give us hope and cause for 
thankgiving. With consecrated 
Christians accepting responsibil- 
ity in the labor unions and in the 
churches we believe we can work 
together to serve God’s will on 
earth. At the same time we are 
conscious that God places us all 
under continual judgment and 
that His call to seek righteous- 
ness and love ever exceeds our 
reach. Neither in the labor 
movement nor in the church of 
God can we ever be satisfied with 
self-congratulation. Always we 
are challenged to hear and re- 
spond to God’s high calling for 
the morrow. 
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@ IMC Backs Relief 
Effort in Crisis Area 


Doctors in Congo 


New YorK—Roland G. Metzger, 
an American Baptist missionary 
hospital chaplain in The Congo since 
1942, has been named interim liai- 
son Officer of a major Protestant 
medical relief program for the 
strife-torn new republic. 

Sponsored by the International 
Missionary Council, the relief pro- 
gram will secure drugs, medicines 
and other supplies for Congo hos- 
pitals, and recruit doctors for short 
periods of service until the political 
crisis there is over. 

The IMC is an international body 
composed of 37 national missionary 
organizations and Christian coun- 
cils. The relief mission also will 
work closely in the US with 
Church World Service, welfare arm 
of the National Council of 
Churches, as well as with the NCC’s 
Africa Committee and Christian 
Medical Council, United Nations 
Officials and the UN World Health 
Organization. 

Mr. Metzger, now in New York, 
was evacuated from the large in- 
terdenominational mission hospital 
at Kimpese with its director, Dr. 
Glen W. Tuttle, who now heads the 
Congo relief team of eight medical 
missionaries, with headquarters in 
Leopoldville. 


Grants totaling more than 
$1,000,000 for theological education 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
were approved by the International 
Missionary Council’s Theological 
Education Fund at its recent meet- 
ing in Edinburgh. 


Bulk of the grants went to insti- 
tutions in Africa and Asia. 


The total included $100,000, an- 
nounced earlier, for the develop- 
ment of a university-level theologi- 
cal school in The Congo. 


The IMC Theological Education 
Fund was set up in 1958 by the 
Sealantic Fund and eight Protestant 
mission boards. 


@ Congolese to Administer 
When Missionaries Return 


Baptists’ Congo Plans 


NEw YorK—When American Bap- 
tist missionaries are permitted to 
return to the newly independent 
Congo after political tensions ease, 
Congolese Christians rather than 
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missionaries will assume direction 
of the mission, it was announced 
here. 

J. L. Sprigg of New York, the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society’s secretary for The Congo, 
said Congolese Christians already 
had taken over numerous positions 
of leadership in the mission. 


Ohio Disciple Arouses 
Sandusky Community, Hits 
Bars Selling to Teenagers 


Minister Crusading 
On Teen Drinking 


SANDUSKY, OHIO—Threats of 
teen-age hoodlums to “get even’ 
with a young Protestant minister 
for his crusade against teen-age 
drinking took an ominous turn 
here when he found an 18-foot 
boat which he owns sunk by de- 
liberate vandalism. 


Kempton Oakes, 35, pastor of the 
First Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ), has been leading a cam- 
paign of arrests and prosecution of 
those who are selling intoxicating 
beverages to teen-agers at nearby 
summer resorts, personally swear- 
ing out warrants against offending 
bars. 

The Disciples’ minister, who also 
is a high school sociology teacher, 
resides in suburban Crystal Rock, a 
beach area plagued by teen-age 
rowdyism, drunkenness, and “hot 
rodding.” He became aroused when 
he saw high school students whom 
he knew coming out of taverns and 
roaring off in cars. 

At 2 AM. recently he received a 
telephone call, and a drunken voice 
told him “we’re going to get even 
with you.” At 8 A.M. the minister 
and his son, Bob, found their 18- 
foot boat, valued at $1,100, sunk 
off its dock 20 yards from their 
home. Six large holes had been 
deliberately and laboriously made 
in its fine wooden hull. 

The act of vandalism aroused this 
community in which a 15-year-old 
boy recently committed suicide after 
he was reprimanded by his parents 
for a drinking spree. The boy and 
a 14-year-old companion had con- 
sumed about a dozen beers served 
them by three different taverns. 
The tavern keepers are being prose- 
cuted. 


The Church at Large 


World-Famous Theologian 
Attends Youth Assembly 


Comments by Barth 


STRASBOURG, FRANCE—Dr. Karl 
Barth of Basle, 74, world-famous 
Swiss Protestant theologian, 
came especially from Basle to 
participate in a question-and- 
answer period beforé some 700 
Christian students during which 
he commented on various sub- 
jects including Christians in poli- 
tics and the devil. 

During the two-hour sessions, the 
theologian kept the students who 
were from various parts of the 
world, alternate- 
ly intense and 
hilarious. 

The youths 
were here for 
an International 
Teaching Confer- 
ence, sponsored 
by the World’s 
Student Christian 
Federation. 

Aimed at train- 
ing future leaders 
for the ecumeni- 
cal (church cooperation) movement, 
the conference was in preparation 
for a number of similar regional 
meetings to be held from 1961-63 
in Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
Europe, the Middle East and North 
America. 

Speaking in English, the septua- 
genarian told the students that a 
Christian “serving his Master cannot 
be indifferent to _ politics.” He 
warned, however, against “deify- 
ing political “isms,” and _ stressed 
that Christians who take a political 
stand must do so with “humility.” 

Dr. Barth said he had “no gen- 
eral rules to indicate the way for 
the whole globe or the United 
States.” He urged Americans to be 
specific in their Christian actions 
and to write their own “signposts.” 

“Do not only speak words; the 
signpost is our lives,” he stressed. 

As to whether Christians should 
become involved with revolutions, 
the theologian said it “depended on 
the kind of revolution.” 

Dr. Barth was a leader of Protes- 
tant resistance to Hitler and the 
Nazis while teaching at Bonn Uni- 
versity, from which he resigned in 
1934. He left Germany in protest 
against the Nazi regime and went 
to his native Switzerland. 


Karl Barth: on 
writing signposts 
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NELSON TO PRINCETON 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Dr. J. Robert 
Nelson, who resigned as dean of 
Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School, Nashville, Tenn., in protest 
over the expulsion of a Negro stu- 
dent involved in sit-in demonstra- 
tions, has accepted a post as visit- 
ing professor of ecumenics at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Dr. James I. McCord, president 
of the seminary, announced the ap- 
pointment for the 1960-61 academic 
year. Ecumenics is the study of 
ideas universally held by the Chris- 
tian Church. 


GIDEONS’ VOLUME 


Los ANGELES—Gideons Interna- 
tional placed 2,773,462 Bibles and 
New Testaments in this country, 
Canada, and 52 other nations since 
July, 1959, it was reported at the 
group’s 61st annual meeting here. 

Gideon membership now totals 
about 12,000 in the United States 
and 4,000 in other nations. Howard 
S. Armerding, president, said that 
since the organization began in 1908, 
more than 44,000,000 Bibles and 
Testaments had been placed, includ- 
ing some 1,000,000 in Mexico and 
100,000 in Australia. The non-profit 
Bible distributing agency was 
founded by Christian businessmen. 


SECTS TO MERGE 


CoLFax, N. C.—A renewed effort 
to merge the Pilgrim Holiness 
Church with the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Church of America was voted 
by the North Carolina Conference 
of the Wesleyan body at its 81st an- 
nual sessions here. 


ISSUES ON FREEDOM 


BLuE Ruipce, N. C.—Christians 
were urged by a National Council 
of Churches Ecumenical Institute 
here to be alert to the issues of 
freedom in their respective local 
communities and to take action for 
its maintenance. 

Workshop participants at the in- 
stitute issued the call after consid- 
ering such topics as freedom of 
worship, Church-State relations and 
sectarian practices in public schools. 


WITCH HUNTING? 


OBERAMMERGAU, GERMANY—The 
Oberammergau Passion Play Com- 
mittee has protested against the an- 
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nouncement of the German Inter- 
faith Coordination Committee, top 
organization for all local Councils 
of Christians and Jews in West Ger- 
many, 'that it will appoint a special 
commission to check the text of the 
Passion Play for anti-Jewish pas- 
sages. 


CHURCH MANAGERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—One hundred 
and fifty-eight 1a ym en—business 
managers of Protestant churches in 
this country voted to study the 
feasibility of establishing a national 
office with a full-time paid director 
to coordinate their program and 
service. 

Delegates to the annual meeting 
of the National Association of 
Church Business Administrators also 
decided to consider starting a pub- 
lication to serve their needs and in- 
terests and promote their vocation. 


RETIREMENT CENTER 


ST. PAuL, MINN.—A _ multi-pur- 
pose retirement center which may 
cost up to 10 million dollars will 
be built here under Evangelical 
Lutheran Church auspices. 

The center will be built on a 9%- 
acre lot equidistant from downtown 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, on which 
the society now has a 45-bed home 
for the aged. 


TOWARD COOPERATION 


NEw YorK—Formation of an Epis- 
copal Conference to promote closer 
cooperation between the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches in the United 
States was unanimously approved 
at a meeting here attended by rep- 
resentatives of 11 of these bodies. 


NOTRE DAME INVITES 


Notre DAME, IND.—Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon and Sen. John F. 
Kennedy have been invited to ad- 
dress the University of Notre Dame 
student body and faculty during 
their campaigns for the Presidency. 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.SC., 
Notre Dame president, sent identi- 
cal telegrams of invitation to the 
Republican and Democratic Presi- 
dential candidates. Father Hes- 
burgh suggested that the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mr. Kennedy speak at 
Notre Dame on “the spiritual and 
moral issues facing America in the 
years ahead.” 


FUNERAL RITES HIT 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Excessive burial 
expenses and public viewing of the 
deceased are “inconsistent with the 
Christian faith,” declared the Church 
of the Brethren here in a report 
adopted at its annual meeting. 


“Customs and practices which 
focus undue attention on the physi- 
cal body at the time of death tend 
to deny faith in the life that is eter- 
nal,” asserted the report approved 
by the 1,135 delegates. 


It urged that memorial services 
be held some time after a private 
burial to “provide an experience of 
worship in which to express faith 
in eternal life.” 


Mennonite Unity 


DONNELLSON, I0 Ww A— Invitations 
for greater fraternity among Men- 
nonite bodies in this country were 
extended by the General Conference 
Mennonite Church at a special study 
conference here attended by some 
90 delegates from the denomination. 


They also discussed unity of all 
Mennonites and the possibility of 
the General Conference joining ecu- 
menical councils of churches. 


Breastplate of Aaron 
at Green Lake, Wis. 


THIS $21,000 jeweled gold replica 
of the Biblical Breastplate of Aaron, 
Israel’s first high priest, has been 
presented to the American Baptist 
Assembly at Green Lake, Wis., for 
its permanent religious art exhibit. 
The work took volunteer craftsmen 
four years to complete, following 
detailed descriptions in Exodus, 
chapters 28 and 39. It was pre- 
sented to the assembly by Orron 
D. Evans, a St. Louis insurance man 
who previously gave the art center 
a $10,000 gem collection. 
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by Moll, Gates Daugherty 


ACK handed the Y camp director his completed 
J Y. M. C. A. membership form, and the director 
jumped up and vigorously shook my nine-year- 
old’s hand. 

“Welcome into a fine organization!” the director 
exclaimed. ‘Wherever you go, even to the far- 
thermost corners of the globe, the Y. M. C. A. is 
known and recognized! All you have to do to avail 
yourself of its privileges is to show your member- 
ship card.” 

“Could I go swimming in the pool in London or 
Paris or Tokyo?” Jack asked. 

The director seemed startled, but recovered. “I’m 
not sure whether they have a pool there,’’ he said, 
“but if they have, you may. Next time you’re in 
London or Paris or Tokyo, just walk right up to 
the desk and show your membership card. It’s 
your club!” 

Not London or Paris or Tokyo! I thought, driv- 
ing home. Michigan’s enough for now! Jack was 
quiet, too, extending his horizons. 

The days before camp were few. The night 
before he was leaving, I wanted him to get a 
good night’s sleep. Everything was packed, and 
I’d turned out his light when he asked, 

“Will you stay and talk to me a few minutes?” 

I sat down on the edge of his bed. 

“I’m so happy I’m going to camp. It seems as 
though I can’t believe it. Will it really be as won- 
derful as I think it’ll be?” 

“Yes,” I told him. “Things are always as won- 
derful as you think they are.’”’ And then I slipped 
into worry. “If anything should happen—” 

“Nothing’s going to happen to me, Mom!” 

I didn’t see how anything else could. He had had 
polio. He had had stitches many times. And 
he’d broken his arm while riding his bicycle care- 
fully with his eyes shut. 

“Nothing will happen,’ I agreed. “But if it 
should, just remember that though I’m not with 
you, God is.” 

“T know, Mom, I know!” Jack said. 
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There was a gathering of parents at the curb 
in front of the Y the next morning. The buses 
were ready. The luggage was being loaded onto 
a truck. The little boys, each with the day’s 
lunch in a brown paper bag and a quarter for milk 
en route, reported at the desk, and were assigned 
to a bus. 

Jack climbed up without telling me goodbye, and 
I pulled him back for a quick kiss. He found a 
seat in the back and settled down, pulling the 
flap of his red cap over his eyes to shutout the 
glare of the early morning sun. 

I stood there at the curb waiting to see Jack 
off. 

A big man was talking through the bus window 
to his little boy in front of Jack. ‘Get a seat 
up front where the riding’s easier,” he said. 

Who wants to ride easy at nine? I wondered. 
“I’m okay, Dad,” the kid told him. 

A pretty young mother standing next to me was 
trying to attract her child’s attention. “Richard,” 
she called, “change over to the other side of the 
bus where it’s shady.” She turned to me to ex- 
plain, “I don’t usually worry about him, but he’s 
got these enormous blisters! He’s so sunburned!” 

Another mother parked her white Cadillac and 
headed for the director, her boy in tow. “Do you 
think Roger will get acquainted with the other 
boys?” she asked. “He doesn’t know anyone in 
Evanston.” 

“They'll all be buddies before the day’s over,” 
the director assured her. 

An older woman asked her child if he wouldn’t 
rather get off the first bus and ride in the second 
as it was less crowded. The director heard her 
and spoke up quickly, “The buses are assigned, 
Madam.” 

“Well, don’t go without your underwear, Son,” 
she told her boy. “It gets cold up in Michigan!” 

Jack looked at me and grinned, and I grinned 
back. 

The last little minnow hopped on the bus with 
a long fishing pole that caught and lifted off sev- 
eral caps as it traveled down the aisle. The bus 
driver went back to arrange the pole on an over- 
head shelf, and the director started calling the 
roll. 

And then, that settled, the bus driver started 
the bus, pulled away from the curb, and was gone. 
It happened so suddenly, I wasn’t prepared. 
The mother of the boy who was sunburned 
started to cry, and I thought “don’t” to myself for 
fear I would, too. Little boys are well rid of 
mothers for a while. They were off to adventure— 
nights on the ground under a full, bright moon, 
and the dark, mysterious smell of the woods, and 
the little hushed noises they’ll remember when 

they’re men in London or Paris or Toyko.... 

Two days later, Jack’s letter came—the first 
I’d ever received from him, for we’d never been 
separated overnight since he was born: 
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“DEAR Mom, 


“T arrived safely at camp. 
camp. 

“We are going to take a swiming test today. 
There are three categoryes in swiming. the first 
are the red swimers they can’t swim. the second 
are the wite swimers they can swim 2 lengths. 
the third are the blue swimers they can swim 4 
lengths. I think I'll be a blue swimer. 

“The camp has very good food. There are 5 
kids in my cabin. I’m in a senior cabin so I 
can shoot rifls and go on overnight hikes. There 
is a man in each cabin the man in are cabin is 
named kent. He is 16teen. Each man in each 
cabin teaches some sport. The man in are cabin 
teaches sailing. 

“You can pick 3 sports out of 10 sports. I think 
I’m going to have riflrey, sailing, and canuing. 

“Visitiors can come up sundays. If you want to 
come up and see the camp come up sunday. When 
I write the next letter I will tell you if I’m a blue 
swimer or not. next year I want to stay 5 weeks. 
Its all filled this year. 

“We have a very nice cabin. 


“Love 


“JACK DAUGHERTY” 


It’s a wonderful 


And the next letter from Jack: 

‘DEAR Mom, 

“Tm a blue swimer. 

“It’s a lot of fun to go sailing. I steered the 
sailboat and worked the gib sheet today. 


“Tonight are cabin is going accross the lake to 
sleep out overnight. . .” 


London, Paris, Tokyo?—None of these is very 
far away any more. It will be just a little while! 


A POTENT WEB 


by Carl R. Brown 


The skills of men have spun a web 
Around the world and back, 

A web of commerce, science, truth, 
By air-lines, sea and track. 


Wicked men subvert this web 
_.. For their nefarious art 
To snare ill-gains, entrap their foes, 


And bind it back as one. 
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Man’s Hope For Peace 


“Where the Scriptures Speak ...” _ by the Editor 


(ome 


Scripture: Isaiah 11:1-9 


INCE we do not know the 
S exact date of this passage 
of scripture from Isaiah, we do 
not know precisely what the 
historical conditions were at the 
time it was written. The predic- 
tion that there would “come forth 
a shoot from the stump of Jesse” 
may indicate that this was writ- 
ten after the fall of the Davidic 
line of kings. David was the son 
of Jesse and “the stump” may 
refer to a time when there was 
no longer a “tree.” 

On the other hand, this pas- 
sage is thought by many to be 
a vision which looks through 
many centuries prior to the 
downfall and the Babylonian 
captivity, to a time when a 
heavenly reign would be estab- 
lished. In either case, the con- 
ditions are the same. There will 
come a time when the Lord will 
not have to depend upon the 
earthly knowledge and wisdom 
of his rulers but will exercise his 
judgment through a particular 
Person. 

The Hebrew people believed 
that God exercised his will 
through their kings. In fact they 
did not like to listen to the 
prophets, for oftentimes the 
prophets were wandering fellows 
without any prestige and they 
often condemned the conditions 
which the kings permitted. Isa- 
iah, who was such a prophet, 
was able to visualize a time when 
a perfect reign would come upon 
earth. Looking backward, of 
course, Christians have always 
interpreted this as a Messianic 
passage. To us, Jesus Christ ful- 
fills the hopes of the Hebrews 
and of all people. 

The characteristics of such a 
ruler are those which the people 
admired. Presumably, the great 
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Ruler would have these in perfec- 
tion rather than partially. They 
are: wisdom, understanding, 
council, might, knowledge and 
the fear of the Lord (verse 2). 
The last phrase, as_ always, 
means to be in awe and respect- 
ful before God. 

Such a ruler, with such char- 
acteristics, will not rule as the 
ordinary king does. We have 
here the expression, “he shall 
not judge by what his eyes see, 
or decide by what his ears hear” 
(verse 4). This must mean that 
if a ruler were to judge in this 
manner he would not see much 
reason for kindness to the people. 
However, the “Messiah’”’ will have 
righteousness as his chief char- 
acteristic. And the righteous 
judge will consider the poor and 
the meek. He will clear out the 


evil rulers who oppress the peo- 
ple. 

The last four verses of the text 
today are among the most famil- 
iar in the Old Testament. They 
present an idyllic scene such as 
will exist when the righteous 
judge comes. The language is 
poetic, of course, but in its beauty 
it portrays the highest hopes of 
Isaiah for a day of righteousness 
and peace. 

Every scene which is described 
in these verses is one which does 
not occur in the normal course 
of events. Wolves do not live 
with lambs, they eat them. 
Leopards do not lie down with 
kid goats, they eat them. Lions 
do not lie down with calves, they 
eat them. 

This figure of speech is used 
to show what a vast contrast 
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there would be between a king- 
dom of God upon earth and the 
kingdom of men. It would be 
like the scene described here, so 
calm that a little child could 
lead them (verse 6). It goes on 
with further comparisons (verse 
7) and ends with the scene of 
children being unharmed by poi- 
sonous reptiles (verse 8). 

The picture is summed up with 
the statement that it is “the 
knowledge of the Lord” which 
will pervade the earth and make 
peace possible. The “holy moun- 
tain’ referred to here is Mount 
Zion, where Solomon’s temple 
had stood. It is a beautiful pic- 
ture of peace. 

We want to be sure that we 
understand the fullness and com- 
pleteness of the word “knowl- 
edge.’”’ We do not want to make 
the mistake of thinking of knowl- 
edge in the sense of more infor- 
mation. This is a very inclusive 


word, as it is used here. It might 
be said to include righteousness, 
mercy and justice and all the 
characteristics earlier attributed 
to the one who is to come and 
rule. 

The real problem in this lesson 
is the time element. Was Isaiah 
thinking about a time when God 
would rule Israel through a king 
even ‘greater than David and 
Solomon? If so, this never came 
to pass. Or, was he talking about 
a future time, even yet unrealized 
in 1960, when he would bring his 
reign to pass upon the earth? 
This latter view has to be the 
view of Christians, it seems. 

Christians are divided as to 
the way and the time of the 
establishment of the kingdom. In 
every generation, for hundreds of 
years, some people have felt that 
the signs were right for the 
establishment of such a kingdom. 
There are many people who think 


Meaning for Today 


ANY persons who have 

given careful thought to 
the dilemma in which we find 
our world have little confidence 
that Isaiah’s aspiration will soon 
come to pass. That men would 
beat their weapons of war into 
instruments for peace because of 
knowledge of God’s_ concern, 
seems most unlikely. 

In the lifetime of many of us, 
war has been a consistent factor. 
It has governed either in its 
presence, its potentiality, or in 
being a factor of the immediate 
past. It has influenced such 
major decisions as _ education, 
marriage, our planning for life’s 
work and even attitudes toward 
other peoples. 

The horror of war is something 
to consider with real sobriety 
In January of 1946 a leading 
army officer said that war was 
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by B. L. Barnes 


at best negative and men needed 
above all things to get rid of it. 
He stated further that he per- 
sonally hated it as only one could 
who had lived in it, and had seen 
all its brutality and stupidity. 
Now, this leader is President of 
the United States. 

Chief among many proponents 
of peace today are the scientists. 
Some of them sound like prophets 
as they grow eloquent concerning 
the ideals that must govern us 
lest we be caught in the grips of 
an atomic holocaust. It was 
Einstein who predicted that the 
weapons of World War IV would 
be stone clubs. 

It would seem a certainty that 
men should want peace and not 
war, that they would rather 
build than destroy, and that 
building lives together would be 
more sought after than building 


that this generation is the time. 

Others feel that the kingdom 
will be established through the 
reign of Jesus Christ, the Mes- 
siah, to be sure, but that it will 
not have many of the aspects of 
an earthly kingdom. It will bea 
reign of righteous rule which 
pervades the hearts of men and 
causes them to live righteous 
lives. We must realize that sin- 
cere Christians hold opposite 
views on the subject. Man’s hope 
for peace will not die. 

Some people feel that when 
things get bad enough, God will 
establish his reign of righteous- 
ness. Others believe that when 
men are good enough, the Mes- 
siah will return and take up his 
rule. Hebrew history indicates 
to me that he rules through 
those who will do his will. The 
Messiah did, and does, God’s will 
perfectly. He calls men to join 
him today just as he always has. 


barriers. But even the Christian 
seems immune to the fact that 
the one he has called Lord was 
heralded into the ken of men’s 
knowledge as the Prince of Peace 
and that his followers must be 
people intensively involved in 
building peace, concerned to be 
worthy of the Beatitude’s assur- 
ance of being “sons of God.” 

Governmental aid programs, if 
they are not for courting political 
alliances, are an asset. Their 
value is even greater if lifted up 
as to symbolize the feeling of con- 
cern for others on the part of the 
contributor. 

Christian conscience will also 
seek other avenues. It will lead 
to support of every tool that 
builds for peace, i.e., United Na- 
tions, world relief programs, stu- 
dent exchanges. Supporting the 
selfless work of missionaries 
gives expression to the nations 
involved of what we consider 
ultimate values. Undergirding it 
all will be consistent prayer for 
the leaders of nations and for the 
cause of world peace itself. 

Then, the pessimists will be de- 
feated! Behold, even yet we may 
see the rockets beat into instru- 
ments of peace! 
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Editorial Correspondence 


World Convention— ‘a Glorious Success © 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND—From the singing of 


“God Save Our 


Gracious Queen,” the greeting of the Lord Provost and Charles K. 
Green’s stirring presidential address to Bokeleale Jean’s account of 
his Congo church life and the benediction by Dr. W. A. Kemp, 
eminent physician in Victoria, Australia, the sixth assembly of the 
World Convention of Churches of Christ was one glorious success. 


It matters not what aspect of 
the gathering one examines, suc- 
cess is still the word to describe 
it. Over 4,000 registered. 

American readers are always 
interested in sizes and numbers. 
The Lord Provost indicated that 
Edinburgh had never entertained 
such a large gathering in all her 
centuries. 

He said this before the 47 
buses, half of which were double- 
decked, delivered 2750 of the 
4000 delegates on the lawn of 
Lauriston Castle, his magnificent 
home, to accept his invitation to 
an afternoon party! 

Usher Hall seats 2500 in its 
three floors and they were full 
most of the time, including the 
morning sessions. There are 300 
choir stalls. The hardworking 
and productive choir under 
Arthur N. Wake, of The College 
of the Bible, had about 200 
voices, so the audience filled the 
remaining seats. 

Edinburgh accepted us “sight 
unseen.” With only the small 
Dalkeith Road Church of Christ 
to witness to our tradition here, 
it is obvious that most residents 
have never heard of our partic- 
ular Campbells, Scott and Stone. 
Every time we talked with peo- 
ple in public they asked, “Who 
are you people?” Seldom has 
there been such an opportunity 
for witness. 

The people are so gracious! 
Overworked waitresses, the 
night bus crews who always had 
to wait, the police officers and 
drivers who had to contend with 
those accustomed to keep to the 
right instead of the left, all were 
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kind and helpful. 

From time to time in the next 
several months we shall be print- 
ing an address from the Con- 
vention. This will give our 
readers some idea of the spirit- 
ual feast which those in attend- 
ance enjoyed. 


With the necessary and vital 
business of the churches reserved 
to the various national gather- 
ings (in the U.S.A. and Canada 
we have International) the world 
gathering fulfills its place as a 
meeting for fellowship and in- 
spiration alone. We shall try to 
evaluate it more fully when we 
have crossed the Atlantic again. 


Puerto Rico gets the 1965 Con- 
vention. The nineteen members of 
our churches there came to Edin- 
burgh determined to wage a strong 
campaign, and they were not de- 
nied. So, we will be in San Juan 
August 9-15, 1965. 

The officers for the five-year pe- 
riod will be led by Florentino San- 
tana, minister of the Comerio 
church in Bayamon, Puerto Rico. 
He is a first-rate leader and has had 
much administrative experience, in- 
cluding a term as president of the 
Protestant Council of Churches in 
Puerto Rico. 


The first vice-president will be Sir 
Philip Messent, noted surgeon of 
Adelaide, Australia. Other vice- 


presidents elected are: Lawrence 
Bash, Kansas City; Ray Blampied, 
Nelson, New Zealand; Bokeleale 


Jean of The Congo; Mrs. Esther C. 
Maldonado of Bayamon, Puerto 
Rico; and Eduardo Malones of Ma- 
nila, The Philippines. 

James G. Clague and Ralph W. 
Snyder of Indianapolis continue as 
secretary and treasurer, respective- 
ly. The efficient general secretary 
who has led the World Convention 
since its organization in 1930, Jesse 
M. Bader, was also re-elected. 


At World Convention settee Edinburgh 
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—RNS Photo 


FLAGS OF 34 NATIONS bedeck the platform at a session of the Sixth 
Assembly of the World Convention of Churches of Christ in Edinburgh, 
following a Pageant of Flags honoring the countries where Disciples have 
congregations. More than 4,000 delegates from throughout the world, in- 
cluding some 2,500 from the U. S., attended the meeting. The Assembly 
theme was “The Church Committed to Christ—Concerned for Man.” 
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@ Held at Bible College 
In Lexington, July 18-22 


Interracial Consultation 
Urges Unity, Equality 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Ministers of 
the Christian Churches attend- 
ing the second Interracial Con- 
sultation on the Southern Church 
and Race Relations issued a 
statement here urging Disciples 
to face the interracial as well as 
interdenominational implications 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

At the closing session of the five- 
day consultation at The College of 
the Bible, “A Public Statement of 
Concern to Disciples of Christ” was 
approved. 


Following is the complete text of 
the statement. 


“We ministers of Christian 
Churches (Diseciples of Christ), meet- 
ing in Lexington, Kentucky, July 18- 
22, 1960, urge all members in 
churches of our brotherhood to face 
frankly the necessity of being faith- 
ful to our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
midst of racial tensions. 

“These tensions call us to recon- 
sider the basic principles of Disci- 
ples of Christ heritage, especially in 
the following realms: 


“1. Our witness to the unity and 
oneness of all Christians in Jesus 
Christ should lead our Brotherhood 
to pioneer in Christian race rela- 
tions. 

“2. Our witness in the practice of 
open communion by sharing the 
Lord’s Supper involves interracial 
as well as interdenominational im- 
plications. 

“3. Our tradition of extending the 
invitation of Christ on a ‘Whoso- 
ever will may come’ basis involves 
the evangelization of all races with- 
in the community of our local 
churches. 

“4. Our witness in baptism in- 
volves the faith that every Chris- 
tian is to be baptized by the Holy 
Spirit as well as by water and is 
therefore called upon and expected 
to live a new life in Jesus Christ 
and in unity with all His people. 

“5. All agencies and organizations 
of our Brotherhood, including our 
institutions of higher education, 
which are servants of the churches, 
should serve all people without ra- 
cial discrimination, including the 
employment of qualified persons 
without regard to race.” 

Thirty-six persons attended the 
consultation, 33 of whom were Dis- 
ciples. Thirty of the consultants 
came from nine southern states: 
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Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 


@ Died August 7 


Myron Hopper, Educator 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Myron Taggart 
Hopper, well-known leader in the 
field of Christian education among 
Disciples 
and dean of The 
College of the 
Bible, Lexington, 
Ky., since 1953, 
died here Aug. 7. 

Dr. Hopper 
had been asso- 
ciated with the 
Kentucky  semi- 
nary since 1939 
when he became 
the Alexander 
Campbell Hop- 
kins professor of 
Religious Education. Before going 
to The College of the Bible he 
served as national director of young 
people’s work for The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society (1933-1939). 

A native of Indiana, Dr. Hopper 
received his B.A. degree from Butler 
University and the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago. He 
served Indiana pastorates and also 
ministered in Kansas, Wisconsin and 
Illinois before going to the United 
Society work. 

He had served as a visiting pro- 
fessor during summer sessions at 
Union Theological Seminary, the 
University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, Garret Biblical Institute 
and Iliff School of Theology. 

The Alexander Campbell Hopkins 
chair of religious education, to 
which Dr. Hopper was elected in 
1939 is the oldest endowed chair 
of religious education in America. 
It was endowed in 1909 largely 
through the. efforts of the late Rob- 
ert M. Hopkins. 


Myron Hopper 


Missing Member Sought 


CHEYENNE, Wyo. —Christian 
Church members have been asked 
to assist in locating Mrs. Jack 
(Maude) Allen, who with her hus- 
band was attending First Christian 
Church here. 

The pastor of the church, Robert 
L. Bell, has requested that any per- 
son having information as to the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Allen notify: 
Jack Allen, Box 501, Mathis, Texas. 

Mr. Bell reports that Mrs. Allen, 
who has been suffering from a 
nervous disorder, recently disap- 
peared and will likely attend a 
Christian Church. 
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Now churches can do more 
for their young people by pro- 
viding them with POWER, the 
devotional magazine for youth. 


Their personal religious ex- 
perience will have more mean- 
ing with POWER, a 96-page 
quarterly of daily devotions. It 
will help them establish devo- 
tional habits that will last the 
rest of their lives, and encour- 
age them in daily Bible read- 
ing. 


Much of the material in 
POWER is written by young 
people, in a style easily under- 
stood by young people every- 
where. 


POWER is published quar- 
terly by an interdenominational 
committee, in which your broth- 
erhood publishing house takes 
part. 


Provide each of your young 
people with POWER, the power 
of Christian faith! Order it 
with your lesson materials. 


Five or more copies to same address: 15¢ each 
per quarter; individual yearly subscriptions: 75c. 


—— 
sr 1) Or Ge 


OF PUBLICATION 


BOX 179, ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 
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Brotherhood News 


Henry M. Searle 
Succeeding C. H. Addleman 


New Oregon Exec. 


CoRVALLIS, ORE.—Henry M. Searle 
will become executive secretary of 
the Oregon Christian Missionary 
Society in mid-September succeed- 
ing Charles H. Addleman, who has 
retired after 12 years in this post. 

Minister of the First Christian 
Church at Burbank, Mr. Searle has 
held several pastorates, all in Cali- 
fornia. During his 11%. years at 
Burbank a new $163,000 sanctuary 
was built, and missionary activity 
grew to the point that today the 
congregation has two link mission- 
aries, Joy Byerlee in Africa and 
Vivian Keller in the Philippines. 

Mr. Searle has taken active 
leadership in state work in Califor- 
nia. He has been chairman of the 
state board of both the Northern 
and Southern California Conven- 
tions, as well as president of both 
Conventions. 

On the national level, he has been 
on the board of managers of the 
United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and now serves on two im- 
portant committees of the Inter- 
national Convention: the nominat- 
ing committee and the committee 
on recommendations. 

A graduate of Chapman College, 
Mr. Searle has taken advanced 
work at The College of the Bible 
at Lexington, Ky., and at the Grad- 
uate School of Religion at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The 
Searles have two children. Their 
daughter, Barbara, is a senior at 
Chapman College. 


Evangelistic Association 
Convention Oct. 20-21 


St. Louis, Mo.—The 1960 Conven- 
tion of the National Evangelistic 
Association is scheduled Oct. 20-21— 
preceding the International Con- 
vention Assembly in Louisville, Ky. 

Announcement has been made by 
Lin D. Cartwright, editor emeritus 
of The Christian, that the principal 
speaker for the convention is to be 
Dr. Julian Price Love, of the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary. 

Dr. Love is regarded as an au- 
thority in the field of evangelism. 

Among the other presentations 
will be the presidential address by 
Dr. Cartwright, and an address by 
Dr. Gustave A. Ferre, of Texas 
Christian University. 

Other features of the convention 
are addresses by Lawrence W. 
Bash, pastor of Country Club Chris- 
tian Church, Kansas City, and 
Principal Arthur W. Stephenson, 
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HENRY M. SEARLE: begins work 
as Oregon State Secretary. 


who is head of the Bible College at 
Woolwich, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pollock, of 
Nebo, Illinois, will conduct the sing- 
ing for the convention and special 
music on the first evening will be 
offered by the choir of First Chris- 
tian Church, Louisville. On the 
Friday morning session of the N.E.A. 
Assembly, the Midway Junior Col- 
lege a cappella choir will sing. 

The National Evangelistic As- 
sociation meets each year in con- 
nection with the International Con- 
vention Assembly, for the purpose 
of stimulating the cause of evan- 
gelism and affording a fellowship 
of all those concerned with this 
part of the church program, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cartwright. 

The N.E.A. cooperates with the 
United Christian Missionary Society’s 
Department of Evangelism and 
regularly reports to the Interna- 
tional Convention Assembly. 

The general secretary of the As- 
sociation is Donald M. Salmon, who 
is also general secretary for the 
United Society’s Department of 
Evangelism. 

Salmon will lead a clinic on some 
of the practical phases of evange- 
lism, assisted by Carlton Garrison, 
pastor of First Christian Church, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma; and Frank 
Drowata of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Dean Brigham of Indianapolis. 


Dedication in Kansas 


LIBERAL, KAN.—First Christian 
Church here scheduled dedication 
of its new sanctuary, education area 
and fellowship hall Aug. 21, during 
the birthday week of the founding 
of the church. The founding date is 
Aug. 26, 1894. 

A full day’s program was sched- 








uled for Aug. 20. Two morning 
worship services were to be held 
on Aug. 21 with afternoon dedica- 
tion services. Gaines M. Cook, ex- 
ecutive-secretary of the Interna- 
tional Convention, was the main 
speaker. 

The final worship service in the 
old building, erected in 1911, was 
held Aug. 7. Plans call for the old 
church bell to be installed, inoper- 
able, near the entrance of the new 
building. 

Present facilities of the new 
church accommodate 475 in the sanc- 
tuary, 350 in the education unit and 
375 in the fellowship hall. 

The new $200,000 church is the 
culminating dream of many years 
for members and friends. The fel- 
lowship hall was erected two years 
ago. Step three—including addi- 
tional education wings—will be 
started later—BeErT H. POWELL, 
Liberal, Kan. 


Distinguished Visitors 


INDIANAPOLIS—Three women from 
Christian Churches (Disciples) in 
Mexico stopped here and in New 
York City for a few days en route 
to the World Convention in Edin- 
burgh. 

They are Mrs. Delia (Esparza) 
Mantle and Miss Ruth Minerva 
Ramirez, both of San Luis Potosi, 
and Mrs. J. C. de Lopez de Lara, of 
Mexico City. 

In Indianapolis they toured Mis- 
sions Building and the campus of 
Butler University. They were 
guests of Mrs. Mae Yoho Ward, ex- 
ecutive secretary for Latin America 
with The United Christian Mission- 
ary Society. 

Miss Ramirez was the official 
delegate to the convention from 
all of Mexico’s Christian churches. 
Mrs. Lopez de Lara was the official 
delegate to the convention from the 
Christian Women’s Fellowship of the 
Mexico Christian churches. 

From 1913 to 1919 Mrs. Mantle re- 
sided in Indianapolis. She attended 
Butler University, was graduated 
there, studied at the College of Mis- 
sions and taught Spanish there. 
Mrs. Mantle met and married the 
late Guy Mantle while at Butler. 
In recent years Mrs. Mantle has op- 
erated a private school in San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 

Mrs. Lopez de Lara is the wife of 
Daniel Lopez de Lara, now general 
secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety in Mexico City. The Lopez de 
Lara family is helping in organiz- 
ing a new Christian Church in Mex- 
ico City. Mr. Lopez de Lara former- 
ly was minister of the Christian 
Church in San Luis Potosi. 
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Pilot Project in Program Planning 


by Vernon S. Stagner 
Minister of Education 
First Christian Church 
Roswell, N. M. 


First Church here was doing 
an acceptable job with a fairly 
good program. But we began 
to think that participation was 
not as widespread, nor the re- 
sults as effective, as a church of 
750 members should command. 


The pastor, Elbert L. Hanes, the 
minister of education and other key 
leaders knew this was true and 
realized that a new approach was 
needed. 

After careful study by the pastor’s 
cabinet, the education department 
and general board the following 
plans were adopted: 


1. “Our Church Faces Its Work” 
became ou theme for the month 
of September. Instead of our regular 
church school classes for young peo- 
ple and adults, every member of our 
congregation was invited to join 
one of the seven functional depart- 
ments for a month of training and 
planning. 

The first two Sunday mornings 
were used to train the members of 
each of the seven groups, by coached 
leaders, in the work of their de- 
partment. The program planning 
manuals, produced by our brother- 
hood, were utilized. The last two 
Sundays were devoted to formulat- 
ing, and getting on paper, each de- 
partment’s program for the coming 
year. 

2. Next, each department’s plans 
were mimeographed, along with the 
addresses and telephone numbers 
of all department members. The 
total church program was assem- 
bled in an attractive booklet. 

3. The booklet included a page 
on duties of all church officers, 
schedules, missionary and benevolent 
offering goals, a list of the entire 
church school staff by departments 
(with telephone numbers and ad- 
dresses), sermon subjects and the 
church calendar. The booklet was 
well indexed and most useful. 

4. This program booklet is dis- 
tributed to every member and is 
presented to new members. 

We must admit that to set aside 
the regular youth and adult church 
school programs for a whole month 
was a bold proposal, but the re- 
sponse was excellent. Over 200 
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participated in this training and 
planning, and the average attend- 
ance for the four Sundays far ex- 
ceeded the highest average of these 
same departments. 

For several reasons we believe this 
is the best time for any church to 
study and evolve its program. 

In the first place, Sunday morning 
is the most suitable time to as- 
semble people for this purpose. 
Perhaps about one fourth as many 
members would have participated 
if we attempted it on a week-night 
basis or during vacation months. 

The intermingling of all the youth 
and adult classes was an enriching 
experience. It marshalled the in- 
telligence, abilities and experiences 
of the total membership of these de- 
partments of our church. 

Each person present noted his 
name, and the class to which he 
belonged, on a small coin envelope 
each Sunday; thus attendances and 
offerings were properly credited. 

Our new program has helped us 
become better stewards of time. By 
planning for the year, instead of 
month to month, we discovered we 
could get more church-work done 
with fewer meetings!! Accordingly 
our seven departments, and our 
general board now meet bi-monthly 
instead of monthly. 

The departments meet for evalua- 
tion and progress reports on the 
second Wednesday of one month; 
on the same evening the following 
month the board meets. 

All reports to the board are for 
two months instead of one. We be- 
lieve nothing is lost and much is 
gained by this bi-monthly feature. 

To implement our church pro- 
gram a weekly church night was 
instituted. The work of the seven 
departments, and the meetings of 
the various organizations and church 
school classes, are scheduled so that 
practically all of them now fall on 
Wednesday evenings. Activities be- 
gin with choir rehearsal at 5:30 (the 
attendances are definitely better 
than when a whole evening was 
devoted to it). Suppers are 
served by caterers on a cost basis 
($1.00 adults, 50c children). 

To avoid long waiting lines it 
is served, plate style, as people ar- 
rive at the food window between 





6 and 6:30 P.M. A devotional period 
follows the meal. By 7:30 the 
meetings scheduled are under way. 

The first Wednesday is designated 
as church school night, when adult 
classes conduct monthly business and 
fellowship meetings. 

The second Wednesday is for 
meetings of departments and (every 
other month) the church board. 
Other programs are set up for per- 
sons not members of the board. 

Calling night is the third Wednes- 
day. Everybody goes calling, by de- 
partments or classes, to visit shut- 
in, inactive and prospective mem- 
bers. The Supper program ends 
earlier so the callers may leave the 
church by seven o’clock. 

On the fourth Wednesday, monthly 
dinner programs of Women’s and 
Men’s Fellowship, formerly scheduled 
on separate nights, are held. On 
the same evening the church school 
departments meet at 5 or 5:30. 

“Fifth Wednesdays” are family 
nights. The program closes by 8. 

The advantages of having all 
meetings on one evening are many. 

1. Scheduling several activities on 
one evening, instead of scattered 
throughout the week, strengthens 
fellowship in the church. It is a 
real inspiration to have everybody 
together. 

2. It frees the other evenings for 
family life and for visiting among 
members, new people attending 
church and church school. 

3. Nursery care and supervision 
of older children, during meetings 
for adults, can be maintained on a 
better level and more economically. 

4. The maintenance, heating and 
lighting of the building are handled 
more economically by concentrating 
the activities in this way. 

We believe our church has urgent 
work to do! We faced it! We under- 
took to train our whole congregation 
to do their church-work better and 
to evolve daring plans! If properly 
challenged it is surprising how well 
people will respond and accept their 
fair share of work in the church of 
the living God! 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make money Selling our Pound Bags 


JUMBO HALVES and PIECES. Season Starts 
First Week of November. We prepay Shipments. 
You Pay us when Sold. Write for Details. 


Sullivan Pecan Company, Crestview, Fla. 
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Protestant Impact In Italy 
A Protestant Chaplain’s 


Observations Following a 
Tour of Duty in Italy 


by Chaplain Robert R. Eisenlauer 


My main task in Italy was to 
stimulate the religious life of the 
American community under my 
charge, not to study Protestantism 
in the country. Yet, if I can say 
anything to make American Prot- 
estants understand their brethern 
in Christ in Italy, it will be worth 
the risk of my appearing superficial. 

Italy has a native Protestantism 
(the Waldensians) that precedes by 
several centuries the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic movements in Central 
Europe; yet, until relatively modern 
times, the Protestants remained a 
tiny fringe in the community be- 
cause of continued persecution. In 
past centuries troops often marched 
against the Waldensian communities 
to kill, to pillage, and to destroy. 

The Waldensians, as a group, have 
a depth of conviction on the part of 
the laity that is overwhelming. No 
one goes to a Protestant Church in 
Italy because it is “the thing to 
do.” He goes at a risk of anything 
from mild kidding to actual dis- 
crimination in his job. 

But not that all his co-workers 
are devout Roman Catholics! I have 
heard several bishops in _ Italy 
estimate that less than 20 per cent 
of the people of Italy are Roman 
Catholic in anything but name. Ac- 
cording to Italian mentality, if one 
does have eccentric habits, like at- 
tending Church, it should be the 
“mother” church and not a church 
that “believes” in divorce, murder 
(i.e., birth control) and other un- 
Italian bits of behavior. 

At a monthly Bible study when 
most of the membership comes to- 
gether the lay members present 
will make comments so full of in- 
sight and so related to the nature 
of the faith that one feels almost 
at a conference of theologians. 
Each person admitted to member- 
ship in the Waldensian church is 
given a course of study in Bible, 
church history and other subjects 
that requires years to complete. 

At quarterly area conferences, the 
laywomen are asked to read papers 


Chaplain (Capt.) EHisenlauer, a 
Disciple, is stationed at Camp Kil- 
mer, N. J., after recently complet- 
ing a three-year tour of duty in 
Italy. 
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on Biblical subjects to the group 
as well as feed conferees later! 

Until three years ago, the law was 
capable of two interpretations as 
to how evangelistic the Protestant 
Church could be. For one hundred 
years prior to that it was very 
clear! People could be Protestants 
and could attend Protestant serv- 
ices, but they could not seek to 
talk to anyone about it who was 
not already a Protestant! 

Since most of. the laity and all 
of the clergy began their work 
under the old laws, they turned 
the energy that another church in 
another country might turn to evan- 
gelism into nurturing the saints. 
Today many of them feel that to 
openly evangelize would be to in- 
vite the return of the old laws. 
Hence, many Waldensians have a 
genuine reluctance to speak of their 
faith to others in their shop, their 
job or their neighborhood. 

Other groups, such as the Baptists, 
the Methodists and smaller sects, 
are much more energetic evangelists. 

I think it is fair to say that the 
Waldensians are the most respected 
by the entire Italian community. 
They have been in Italy a very long 
time, they have high intellectual 
standards for their pulpits, and they 
have a positive Christian message 
that 
on the “Roman” church. 

One of the sects in Italy, often 
confused with our own _ church, 
plasters street corners, buildings, 
shops with signs for their meetings. 
Their methods are invariable. A 
converted priest from the “mother” 
church will expose the “mother” 
church. 

In three years of reading their 
posters, I have never once seen one 
advertisement that positive truths 
of the Christian faith were to be 
explained. Always the “mother” 
Church was to be exposed! 

The Italian people do not respond 
to this approach. I have walked 
by the above mentioned meetings 
and have never seen more than 
a handful, usually less than a dozen, 
the majority of whom were there to 
receive packets of food and cloth- 
ing after the service. 

I had Italian friends from all 


is not a continual harangue . 





CHAPLAIN Robert R. Eisenlauer is 
shown conducting joint services with 
Italian and American congregations 
in Leghorn, Italy. The Waldensian 
pastor is Siefreddo Colucci. 


walks of life, professors, students 
in the Universities, workers, and 
less than 20 per cent of them 
found any religious consolation in 
their established church or ever 
bothered to attend its services. How 
often I wished that the Walden- 
sians, with their great tradition of 
intellectual courage and honesty, 
would rise up to claim and to wel- 
come and to seek out these people. 

I do not believe that the Protes- 
tant church will ever be the reli- 
gious faith of the majority of the 
Italian people. I do hope that it 
gains sufficient momentum to en- 
list the support of a dedicated mi- 
nority which will rise to such num- 
bers that they will stir the estab- 
lished church from her long siesta. 

Perhaps the greatest task of 
Protestantism in Italy would be to 
provide an option for the people 
so that the established church would 
have to exert the energy, the skill 
and the hard work that she does in 
Germany and Austria and other 
areas of Europe to win the masses 
to her. The most casual observer 
of religious life in Europe and 
America would be aware of the fact 
that the Church of the Roman 
Bishop is more dynamic everywhere 
else in the world than in his im- 
mediate vineyard. 

My forebears came from Northern 
Europe. My sense of values, my 
ideals, my cherished beliefs are 
more related to the value structures 
of the teutonic and Anglo-Saxon 
folks than these Latins. Yet, after 
three years among them, I feel that 
in a true sense, they are perhaps the 
most civilized people in the world. 

The Italians are a quite temperate 
folk. It is most refreshing to be 
among people where you can “cry 
when you are sad, laugh when you 
are happy and scratch when you 
itch” at all social levels. They 
get their rest periods in the middle 
of each day, often just looking at 
the sea or the mountains doice far 
niente, “sweetly doing nothing.” 
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Church Extension OK’s 
$4 Million in Loans 


INDIANAPOLIS—Loan requests from 
Christian churches totaling over $4,- 
000,000 were approved during the 
June Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Church Extension in In- 
dianapolis. 

Directors authorized 98 separate 
commitments amounting to $4,034,- 
400 and making this the largest 
quarterly action in Church Exten- 
sion’s 76-year history. 

A summary breakdown shows that 
85 interest-bearing loans were au- 
thorized totaling $3,946,900 and 13 
interest-free commitments for $87,- 
500. 

Twenty-two states, Puerto Rico 
and Canada were represented in the 
action. 

A majority of the requests sought 
financing for site purchase and first 
unit erection. Other requests were 
for financing of education buildings, 
sanctuary units, remodeling projects, 
parsonages and equipment. 

Also included in the actions were 
three $200,000 commitments for 
line-of-credit programs being estab- 
lished by the Colorado and Arizona 
Christian Missionary Societies and 
the Dallas County, Texas, Joint 
Board. 

In addition to record commitment 
action, loan closings also reached 
a peak during the second quarter. 

Over $1,500,000 was disbursed dur- 
ing March, April and May on 51 in- 


terest-bearing and 13 interest-free 
loans. 


Hannibal, Mo., Ordination 


HANNIBAL, Mo.—First Christian 
Church of this city announces the 
ordination to the Christian ministry 
of Barry Williams on June 12, 1960. 
During the past 12 years seven peo- 
ple from First Church have entered 
into full-time Christian work. Dr. 
Dwight Stevenson, professor at The 
College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Ky., gave the ordination sermon 
for Mr. Goodrich. 


BOB LANFORD, president of the board of First Christian Church, Temple, 


Brotherhood News 
Texas Note Burning 


TEMPLE, TEXAS—A _ note-burning 
ceremony was conducted July 3 by 
First Christian Church here in 
recognition of the final payment on 
a note for the church parsonage. 

A similar service was conducted 
two years ago in recognition of the 
payment of a note on the church 
property. 

The parsonage was purchased in 
1955 at a cost of $17,500. 

The pastor, Howard J. Johnson, 
has served the church since 1955. 
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Texas, is shown burning the note which was held on the church parsonage. 
Looking on with pleasure are Howard Johnson, pastor (left), and G. N. 
Allen, chairman of the finance committee. 
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“GOD IS MY LANDLORD” 


The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 
in 45 minute color-sound. 
Write Mrs. Perry Hayden, “The Quaker Miller’ 
Tecumseh, Mich., Dept. CHE 


Christian Church Films Foundation 
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No Creed But Christ 
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Bux 179, St. Louls 66, Mo. 
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JARRELL SWIMMING POOL is a popular place at the 
camp during the hot summer months. 
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THE CAMP CHRISTIAN dormitory can accommodate 
50 people and it includes a comfortable lounge. 


An Adventure in Church Camping 


First Christian Church in Mobile 


Owns a Beautiful, Spacious Center 


MoBILE, ALA—Camp_ Christian, 
owned by First Christian Church 
here and located on the edge of a 
bayou and including eight acres of 
scenic pine woodland, is one of the 
finest church camps in the Nation. 

The tract of land was donated to 
the church in 1950 and the first 
unit was erected in 1955, providing 
a large assembly hall-chapel, a 
fully equipped kitchen, a storage 
room and rest rooms. 

Later a caretaker’s home and a 
barbecue pit were constructed. 
Then in 1958 a large, modern dor- 
mitory was built and the camp be- 
came a center of church activities 
here in this section of the Deep 
South. 


For Summer Activity 


Last year over 40 different reli- 
gious and civic groups used the 
camp for retreats, picnics and camps. 

Camp Christian is a thoroughly 
unselfish venture. Its object is to 
“provide a place where young peo- 
ple can worship and play in a 
wholesome atmosphere.” This is 
reason enough for the work of love 
and expenditure of money that the 
church and individuals have made. 

On May 15, 1960, the Christian 
churches of Mobile and the sur- 
rounding area, gathered to pay 
tribute to the outstanding donors 
to this project. One plaque was un- 
veiled to Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Man- 
drell, “who donated the land and 


led in the development of Camp 


Christian.” In their honor the main 
building was named “Mandrell 
Chapel.” 


Another plaque was unveiled to 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Jarrell, who gave 
the swimming pool, “because of 
their love for First Christian Church 
and its young people.” The pool 
was named “Jarrell Swimming Pool.” 

This facility, valued at $100,000 
and owned by First Christian Church 
of Mobile, has proven a blessing in 
helping to develop an outstanding 
youth program, combating juvenile 
delinquency, and creating good will 
for the church.—PauL C. HOwWLE, 
minister, First Christian Church, 
Mobile, Alabama. 





MANDRELL CHAPEL is a beautiful feature of Camp 
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—Knowledge and Life 
(Continued from page 6.) 


trees and asked him to choose 
which he thinks is the most pre- 
cious to him. 

It was for this obvious reason 
that such a text was chosen to 
bear a message to graduating 
seniors. At the moment, I am 
sure that one of the most precious 
achievements in the world is the 
satisfactory completion of col- 
lege requirements. You have been 
given some useful mental equip- 


ment. You have a wonderful in- 
strument in your hand. You 
have acquired knowledge. You 


will soon have your degree to 
prove it. 

But in the deepest sense, of 
course, life itself will prove what 
you have. Life will yet deter- 
mine how much of an asset it is 
to you and the world. The day 
I graduated from college, as our 
class filed out of commencement 
hall, one member of the class 
who had taken six years to grad- 
uate, waved his sheepskin and 
yelled loudly enough to be heard 
over the entire campus, “Thank 
God, I’m educated!” 

Well, of course, even this state- 
ment was premature until he 
could prove how he was going to 
use what he had finally acquired 
in college, until he had tested 
it against the world’s needs. And 
what a world it is today in which 
to prove the relationship of 
knowledge to life! Perhaps the 
stakes have never been higher. 

If ever in your life you are 
to feel a sense of mission about 
anything you possess, feel it 
now about what college has given 
you with which to bless our 
world. Wed it in some deep way 
to life and the real needs of our 
world. Instead of holding it as 
an end in itself, let it flow through 
your hearts to the hungry hearts 
of others, that your lives may 
in some rightful measure lift the 
level of all life. 

In the present reappraisal of 
our educational system, Elmo 
Roper contributed an editorial 
which had_ these concluding 
words: “The real pulse of our 
civilization is human lives, lived 
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in freedom and dignity, by men 
who are conscious of their own 
stature and deeply respectful of 
the human potential that all men 
possess. We will be saved—if 
we are lucky—by men who are 
able to use all that is in them— 
their minds and their hearts— 
as fully developed, mature hu- 
man beings.” 

Our text was taken from the 
first book of the Bible. Listen 
now to God’s word from the last 
book of the Bible. “And I saw 
the holy city . . . coming down 
out of heaven from God... and 
I heard a great voice. . . saying, 
‘Behold, the dwelling of God is 
with men.’ . . . Then he showed 
me the river of the water of 
life. . . flowing . . . through the 
middle of the street of the city; 
also, on either side of the river, 
the tree of life . . . and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.” 

The Bible opens with the tree 
of life being forsaken for the 


_ 


tree of knowledge. It closes with 
the recovery of that tree of life, 
whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. 

Here is God’s ancient message 
to man. There is no real healing, 
for ourselves or our world, until 
we rediscover the tree of life and 
keep it central in the garden of 
our lives. Only from this tree 
are our souls fed and our spirits 
made strong. We need knowl- 
edge, all that we can get, but 
even more we need renewal of 
soul. The mind of man ought to 
be as well-equipped as possible. 
But more than anything else, 
modern man needs refreshment 
of spirit. These will not come 
from the tree of knowledge alone. 
They will come from the tree of 
life, whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. 

The whole point is simply this: 
God has blessed us with knowl- 
edge and life, with mind and 
soul. Held together, they bless 
us. Separated, they destroy us. 
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Sponsored by the Christian Literature Commission 


Christmas Light and the Easter Hope 
by Frank Johnson Pippin 


Selected and reviewed by Hamp- 
ton Adams, pastor of Park Avenue 
Christian Church, New York City. 


September may not appear at first 
thought to be the best time to re- 
view a book on Christmas and 
Easter. However, we should not 
wait until the eve of these great 
Christian festivals to look for books 
that illuminate their significance. 

The minister of the Community 
Christian Church in Kansas City is 
a poet by nature and a student by 
long discipline. There is a good 
deal of history about both Christ- 
mas and Easter in this brief book. 
The Biblical and historical ground 
for, and development of, Easter is 
one of the best parts of this excel- 
lent book. Dr. Pippin is a master 
of pungent, quotable statements. I 


am sure that his readers will be 
quoting many of his terse and vivid 
sentences: “Christmas does not de- 
pend on a full purse. It depends 
on a full heart.” “The greatest 
thing about life is living.” Speak- 
ing of the three Wise Men who 
came bearing gifts: “They were 
still chasing stars at _ seventy.” 
“Once each twelve months Christ- 
mas tiptoes on silken, silent f-.'! up 
to the old, dying year and with 
magic hands tucks it away into bed 
with a song that makes all the 
years to come forever new.” 

The essay on “How High Is Your 
Star?” begins with the sentence: 
“When we coast on snow from the 
hills to the river, we discover a pro- 


in great company with Faith on the 
left and Love on the right.” 

This is the kind of a book that 
a Christian family should read to- 
gether before Christmas and before 
Easter. It would be a good book 
for an adult class and a class of 
young adults to study for several 
weeks prior to Christmas and 
Easter. I can’t think of another 
book that would help us to rise 
above the secularization of Christ- 
mas than this excellent book by 
Frank Pippin. 

“Christmas Light and the Easter 
Hope.” By Frank Johnson Pippin. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 88 
pages. Price $2.50. May be pur- 
chased from Christian Board of 
Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Depart- 
ment of Urban Work of the United 
Christian Missionary Society with 
headquarters here, cooperated with 
the host institutions in conducting 
urban church institutes this sum- 
mer at Brite College of the Bible, 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis. 
The institutes were designed to af- 
ford state and city leaders an op- 


portunity to study problems of 
urban and metropolitan church 
planning. 


found and exciting law of life: ‘The 
higher we start, the farther we 
go.’” “Hope has always traveled 
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Nothing But the Truth! 


We'll take our oath on it! You'll find comfort and inspiration in The Secret 
Place. These daily devotions may be used by the individual or in a family 
group with significant spiritual rewards for all. In the morning or evening, 
set aside a few moments and as this daily prayer habit grows so will the soul 
grow stronger with that quiet strength that withstands the problems and routine 
cares of the day, and family ties tighten. 


For each day of the four seasons, The Secret Place offers a theme of com- 
pelling human interest. Around a brief personal account, written by a Chris- 
tian with a radiant thought or rich experience to share, a devotional service is 
built, with a short Bible reading, a key verse, closing prayer, and a monthly 
sacred hymn selection. 


Establish this devotional pattern daily in your home and you, too, will come to 
“swear by”’ this pocket-sized quarterly. 


Subscriptions: 

1-year, $1.00. 

Single copy, 20 cents; 

5 or more copies, 
postpaid to one address, 
U.S. or Canada, 

each, 15 cents. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, 
St. Louis 66, Missouri 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 
by Samuel F. Pugh 


Your Minister’s Success 


—And Yours 


A ministerial student in one of 
our Disciple colleges expressed a 
fear of failure as he discussed plans 
for accepting his first pastorate. 
The wife and understanding profes- 
sor with whom he spoke told of his 
own experience in an early pastor- 
ate. He, too, had feared failure 
and expressed his feeling to amem- 
ber who then replied, “Young man, 
you need have no fear of that. We 
won’t let you fail.’ 

When the writer attended a first 
reception in his honor many years 
ago the chairman of the general 
board said to those present, “We 
can make or break this young man. 
His future is in our hands.” 

Since coming to the national of- 
fice the writer has seen many young 
ministers “broken” by local congre- 
gations. Some churches have be- 
come so accustomed to changing 
ministers every two years that they 
come to think that the only solu- 
tion to a problem is to get rid of 
one pastor and bring in a new one. 
As a result, many fine ministers 
have become disillusioned and 
changed to a different vocation. 

On the other hand, some congre- 
gations give their ministers such 
loyal support that pastor and peo- 
ple work happily and successfully 
at their common task. When a con- 
gregation expresses confidence in 
its pastor and makes every effort 
to work with him the stage is set 
for growth and achievement. Such 
growth is unknown to the church 
that constantly criticizes its minis- 
ter and seeks to undermine his 
work. 

We offer here a letter that is be- 
ing published with the permission 
of its writer. It came to our desk 
not long ago and tends to confirm 
the things we have above. 

“It occurred to me that there is 
an insight which, if shared, might 
help in the development of mature 
laymen and creative churches. It 
is this. Unfortunately, the church, 
like every human institution, is 
greatly dependent upon the caliber 
of its leadership for the growth of 
its spiritual life and the extent of 
its service to humanity. Some lay- 
men seem to have the sincere con- 


Samuel F. Pugh is executive di- 
rector of Local Church Life of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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viction that they are doing a service 
to the church to make life as tough 
for the minister as possible. Others 
make it a habit to rally to the sup- 
port of the minister of their church 
regardless of how weak he may be. 
The latter group is not blind to the 
faults of the minister, and are per- 
fectly willing to exhort him in 
Christian love when the need arises. 

“An effort to understand this 
phenomenon has brought me to the 
insight I refer to above. It is, in- 
deed, unfortunate that the success 
of the minister, humanly speaking, 
is so closely related to the spiritual 
success of the church. 

“In short, then, I am saying that 
for a church to be at its best and 
to accomplish the most in the name 
of Christ, the prevalent attitude of 
the laity must be, ‘Our job is to see 
to it that our minister succeeds.’ 
This observation comes not out of 
any disillusionment, but out of my 
own joyous experience. I am for- 
tunate to be serving in a church 
whose spirit is reflected by a state- 
ment by one of its laymen, ‘If you 
do not succeed as the minister of 
this church, I will hold myself re- 
sponsible.’ This does not require that 
the church gloss over the shortcom- 
ings of its pastor. It does mean 
that when ‘one member suffers, all 
suffer together.’ Until laymen 
identify themselves with their min- 
ister, his successes and his failures, 
the church will not grow as the 
Christian community it was in- 
tended to be.” 
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No Grandchildren 


Conversion. By E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon Press. 253 pages. Paper, 
$1.95; cloth, $3.25. 


E. Stanley Jones, in his latest 
book, Conversion, reminds his read- 
ers that “God has no grandchil- 
dren.” He proclaims that Christ 
gave us power to become “children 
of God ... born not of blood nor 
of the will of the flesh nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” Your 
parents and church can give you 
much, but not conversion. 

In this new book Mr. Jones, whose 
prolific pen has produced many vol- 
umes read by millions of people, 
obviously is dealing with his favor- 
ite subject. Although all previous 
writings had varied titles, each 
could be sub-titled, Conversion, as 
his readers know he invariably con- 
cludes that what man needs is con- 
version. 


The author is convinced that 
about two-thirds of the world’s 
church members are unconverted. 
Included in this group would be 
many preachers and church leaders 
and he pictures reasons to prove his 
point. He states that “unless one 
is born of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 
He “supposes” that to be “born of 
water’ means to come into an outer 
fellowship, the church, through bap- 
tism. However, he “knows” that to 
be “born of the Spirit’ means to 
undergo a change in character and 
life by the impact of the Holy Spirit 
upon our spirits which is conversion. 
Therefore many in the church are 
unconverted. 

The book overflows with illustra- 
tions as he develops his thesis. In 
fact the longest chapter, 48 pages, 
deals entirely with actual cases of 
conversion. While Harold Begbie’s 
Twice-born Men, published 50 years 
ago, dealt with the conversion of 
the down-and-outer, Mr. Jones pic- 
tures the conversion of drunkards 
and directors, the good and the bad 
here and now. 


The volume describes the whole 
story of conversion, its necessity, 
its nature, how it works in us and 
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‘‘¥You Are What You Read’’ 


how to help others. Additional 
chapters deal with the fruits, the 
effects, the cultivation of conversion 
and two very interesting chapters 
on the subject as it relates to reli- 
gious education and the Holy Spirit. 

As one would expect, the book is 
easy to read and no doubt will 
prove to be one of Mr. Jones’s most 
popular volumes.—R. E. B. 


Fireside Book 


Gifts From the Land. By Virginia 
Whitman. Muhlenberg Press. 164 
pages. $5.95. 


Gifts From the Land is a delight- 
ful book for contemplation written 
by Virginia Whitman and illustrated 
with many photographs. The au- 
thor is one who has eyes and ears 
attuned to the beauty and wonder 
of the world about her. Fields, 
streams and mountains as well as 
flowers, fruits and animals pour out 
their gifts from the land in this 
book of devotion and appreciation. 

The locale is in the Ozark Moun- 
tains where the author has _ her 
home but so universal is its scope 
that it might well be your forest, 
stream or mountain that unfolds 
its heart to you. 

From white caps on a lake in a 
storm to a spider on a sunlit win- 
dow sill Mrs. Whitman finds bits 
of inspiration and climaxes the 
thought with a scripture quotation 
and a sentence prayer for that par- 
ticular equation. 

It is a fireside book to be pon- 
dered and never read hastily. 
Browsing through its pages rich 
treasures will be found in the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year—winter 
solitude with its extra bonus of 
beauty in a storm—seedtime demon- 
strating the marvelous. creative 
power of God—summer with her 
symphony of sound in liquid melody 
of trills and cadences—harvest with 
a paean of praise and thanksgiving, 
“QO Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! . . . the earth is full of thy 
riches.” 

All these are gifts for the sensi- 
tive heart that has time to evaluate 


their richness and beauty.—BEULAH 
G. SQUIRES. 


Prayer 


Secrets of Answered Prayer. By 
Cyril H. Powell. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 192 pages. $3. 


In a series of twenty case studies 
of the use of prayer as a source of 
power by some well-known and 
some lesser-known people, this au- 
thor attempts to discover some of 
the underlying “laws” of prayer. 
Then, in his observations of the re- 
sults of prayer in the lives and 
characters of these people, he seeks 
to stimulate those who read of 
these experiences to attempt to do 
some real adventuring in the realm 
of prayer. 

There are no Bible characters in- 
cluded in these studies. Some of 
the best-known characters whose 
prayer life is explored are: E. Stan- 
ley Jones, Glenn Clark, Muriel Les- 
ter, Frank Laubach, C. F. Andrews, 
Billy Graham and Leslie D. Weath- 
erhead. 


These studies are comprehensive 
in the types of prayer which are 
illustrated in the experience of the 
characters. The prayers of adven- 
turing faith, of surrender, of re- 
linquishment and_ relaxation, of 
reconciliation, of thanksgiving, of 
social concern, of evangelism, and 
of healing are included. 

Some unusual types of prayer, 
such as praying in pictures, the 
prayer of demand, and telepathy in 
prayer, are also included. But the 
most convincing element about the 
prayers which are studied in this 
book is the fact that all of the 
characters who prayed and got ac- 
tual and visible results, were at 
work seeking to serve people in the 
name of Jesus Christ, either on the 
foreign mission fields or in some 
form of service at home. 

One lays down this little book 
with the assurance that God and 
men are still in communication 
through prayer, and that the same 
power which was released into the 
world through God’s servants in the 
past is still being released today.— 
B. H. BRUNER. 
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Church Extension 


Currently, 2,872 responsible church- 
men have on deposit with the Board 
of Church Extension over $3,079,500, 
all of which is being used to help 
finance Christian church building 
programs across the Brotherhood. 





Through generous interest earnings of 
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314% on PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 





City Witness 
Editor, The Christian: 


The Christian Church must de- 
velop a strategy for the city in tu- 
mult in order to maintain our wit- 
ness at the center of these “crowded 
ways of life.” If this is done, I am 
confident that the Decade of De- 
cision will see our brotherhood dou- 
ble its membership. If we fail to do 
this, we will probably just about 
maintain the scant 2,000,000 figure 
we have talked about for the past 
twenty years. 

Another thing that should give us 
great concern is the plan and pro- 
gram of the Decade of Decision as 
to what it proposes for suburbia as 
compared to its concern for the 
urban centers of our land. The es- 
tablishment of 1,500 new churches 
during the decade with a budget to 
accomplish this of about $25,000,000 
as compared to the proposed ap- 
proximate figure of some $50,000 
annually to cope with the chang- 
ing, yet increasingly crowded, con- 
ditions in our cities. 

We seem to be far more con- 
cerned about establishing a new 
witness in suburbia than in main- 
taining our witness at the heart of 
the city. Do not misunderstand, we 
need to do both; but let us not do 
one at the expense of the other. 

As a bare minimum, I would ven- 
ture a guess that it will take no 
less than $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 
to maintain the witness in the city 
and turn the tide from fleeing to 
the fields “white unto the harvest.” 
(Oh, the irony of that phrase as we 
frequently use it!) 

However, in the long run the re- 
turns from those churches saved 
and maintained at the heart of the 
city will far more than compensate 
the work and expenditure to ac- 
complish this—to say nothing about 
the creative work of the church on 
one of the most explosive frontiers 
of history—KRING ALLEN, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


More Rural “Emphasis 
Editor, The Christian: 

May I say that I enjoy The Chris- 
tian very much and would like to 
see more about the rural church in 
it in the days to come. I have been 
serving this rural church for 17 
years and am constantly searching 
publications for news of others and 
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—Alexander Campbell 


new ideas. Would it be possible tc 
have more than just the Rural Life 
Sunday emphasis?—E. S. SIELERT, 
Calumet, Okla. 


Editor’s Comment: The suggested 
emphases add up to more than 52 
Sundays. That’s our problem. It 
is our aim to present helpful ma- 
terials each week for all sorts and 
conditions of men. 


Out of Place 
Editor, The Christian: 

In the current issue of The Chris- 
tian, Mr. Pugh writes on the ques- 
tion, “Does Your Pastor Wear a 
Robe?” I am in essential agree- 
ment with this article so far as it 
concerns “clergyman’s robes.” 

But there seems to be a growing 
trend in our brotherhood for min- 
isters to wear “academic robes.” 
When this is true the robe does not 
“help the minister to direct the con- 
gregation’s attention to God rather 
than to himself.” In the first place 
academic regalia are out of place in 
the pulpit, and in the second they 
seem to cry to high heaven, “Look 
at me! I’m an educated man!’— 
CARMIE W. ROLL, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Editor’s Comment: And the pro- 
fessor who slaved many years to 
earn his hood may fidget around in 
his pew when his pastor uses aca- 
demic garb for decoration. 


From a Sinning Layman 
Editor, The Christian: 


Let me be another to speak in 
appreciation of our fine paper, The 
Christian. Then, as a sinning lay- 
man, let me give my wholehearted 
support to the “common sense’’ let- 
ter by Brother Marley R. Ping, in 
the issue of May 22, 1960. 

I have heard many people justify 
their smoking on the grounds of 
personal freedom—“This is a free 
country. I can smoke if I want to.” 
True, so far as it goes. But—when 
they begin to foul up the free air 
that all of us have to breathe, then 
they are trespassing On everyone 
else’s freedom. More than that, 
what right have we, as Christians, 
to befoul and destroy the physical 
body which God gave us by con- 
tinually taking in totally foreign 
and poisonous substances? 

Also, I wish to give a_ hearty 
“amen” to Brother Scott Simer’s let- 





—— 


Letters... 


ter, “The Chaplaincy” in the same 
issue.—WALTER L. VANCE, Raton, 
New Mexico. 


Real Education 
Editor, The Christian: 

We, the members of Juliette 
Fowler Home in Dallas, enjoy read- 
ing The Christian. I especially 
liked Alexander Campbell’s tour of 
Scotland in the May 22 number. 

I like F. E. Davison’s “Let’s Talk 
It Over.” He’s so down to earth. 
I feel like I know him personally. 

Your national coverage of news 
of all nations, creeds, colors and re- 
ligions is a real education.—Mary- 
ELLE E. SLOAN JACKSON, Dallas. 


Some Splendid Lessons 
Editor, The Christian: 

Here is my renewal for the com- 
ing year. 

I am a minister, in the Church of 
Christ, with the group who do not 
use mechanical musical instruments 
in the worship. 

I enjoy The Christian. 
some splendid lessons. 

My work has been largely in the 
evangelistic field, and such work 
has called me to oral debates many 
times, with most of the religious 
bodies in the South. 

For a number of years I have had 
a mail order book business, and 
have published a number of books. 

I admire your frank statements 
that “Opinions” appear in your pa- 
per, at places and times, of course. 
—C. R. NICHOL, Clifton, Texas. 


There are 


No More Envy’ 
Editor, The Christian: 


I used to envy other major Prot- 
estant communions’ outstanding 
magazine contributions in our so- 
ciety. With the emergence of The 
Christian, I now believe that there 
must be others who are casting en- 
vious (though Christian!) eyes our 
direction. 

Congratulations upon the edito- 
rials, the news capsules, the feature 
articles, the artwork, the format! 
You will notice that I have not even 
mentioned the column on the last 
page of the magazine, as do so 
many—even though it is the first 
column I read every week! You 
have not only one _ outstanding 
writer, but many.—LAEL M. SMITH, 
Decatur, Ill. 
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New ‘How To’ Book by Bethany Press 
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How 10 ; , Written by a professional newspaperman, this is an ideal handbook 


for ministers and church workers interested in the promotion and 
secstaiecsain weer nt 


publicity of their church through the local newspaper. 


tet Your This book presents the do’s and don’ts of preparing church news for 
-(harch News “~~ the press, contacting newspapers and reporting activities. Valuable 
In Print information is given on what church editors consider newsworthy and 

on the principles of selection employed in filtering out the mass of items 


pt crossing their desks. The author uses many interesting illustrations of 
, successfully published articles. 





By John |. Sewatt 


The Author—John T. Stewart is both a minister in the Congregational 
Christian Church (United Church of Christ) and a newspaperman. 
He is the Church Editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








Other ‘How To' Books 


HOW TO CONDUCT RELIGIOUS RADIO HOW TO BUILD A CHURCH CHOIR by Charles 
PROGRAMS by James E. Kimsey. Techniques and H. Heaton. A basic introduction to techniques for 


mechanics of radio presentation are thoroughly ex- building and efficiently sustaining a church choir, 

plained and valuable suggestions are given on script this “how to” book analyzes the purpose, rules and 

preparation and delivery. Solution to basic problems procedures of choir groups. Much thought is given 
of the radio ministry will help ministers use ef- to recruiting and holding choir members. 10H386, 
-fectively this great potential. 10H387, $1.00 $1.00 


HOW TO BUILD A CHURCH LIBRARY by 
Christine Buder. Praised by the American Library 
Association Bulletin as “one of the best that we have 
seen.” This book gives all the information necessary 
to successfully plan and operate a church library 
including a library dedication service. 10H462, $1.00 





HOW TO REACH GROUP DECISIONS by 
| j Lambert J. Case. Practicable suggestions and 
principles for successfully reaching group decisions. Order from 
Subjects include meeting procedures, “brainstorm- 


ing,” problem solving, the function of the chairman Christian Board of Publication 
and the group officers, etc. 10H388, $1.00 Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


by F. E. Davison 


QUESTION: Why do so many 
service men fail to pay any at- 
tention to their home church 
when they are home on leave 
and why do they seem to turn 
their back on the church when 
they get out of the armed 
forces? 


ANSWER: You state in your 
letter that you have had some 
very revealing experience in this 
field and know whereof you 
speak. I am reminded of my 
own experience at the close of 
World War I. I was a new 
pastor in a small village church. 
I had the feeling that the church 
should devote one Sunday eve- 
ning to the welcoming home of 
those who had returned from 
the service. 

The church sent letters of in- 
vitation not only to the veterans 


of that particular church but- 


all who had ever attended the 
church school. In all, I think 
there were some 25 that we ex- 
pected. One of those men had 
been the president of the official 
board and the church had not 
severed that relationship while 
he was away. Naturally we 
asked this man to be prepared 
to speak the words of welcome. 

The church was appropriately 
decorated and a special program 
of music was prepared. Much 
to the humiliation of several of 
us, when the man arose to make 
his speech of welcome he was 
the only service man in the 
house. 

That was just one case in one 
particular church. As I look 
back I do not recall that I wrote 
one single letter during World 


We will continue to print the 
late Dr. Davison’s column until 
all the questions he had an- 
swered, have been used. 


War I to those in the service. 
However, it was different in 
World War II. As much as I 
hate war, I did not take it out 
on the men who were in uni- 
form. I tried to keep in touch 
with all the young men and 
young women who went out 
from the church I was serving. 

After the close of World War 
II I had some disappointments, 
but many thrilling experiences 
with returning service people. 
One young man who had been 
away for three or four years 
showed up in my office one day. 
He said, “I am now out of the 
service and plan to get a posi- 
tion in this city if possible but I 
have called this morning to say 
that I am ready to take over 
any responsibility in the church 
for which you think I am fit- 
ted.’”’ Needless to say, this young 
man was soon in the active serv- 
ice of his Lord. He continued 
to serve with great faithfulness 
and efficiency as long as he lived 
in the city. 

I would not imply that such 
a response came from all the 
military personnel, but when I 
look at the list of church of- 
ficers and church school leaders 
I find a host of names of those 
young people to whom our let- 
ters were addressed during the 
war days. 

You ask why do returning 
service men act thus and so and 
my answer would be, “because 
they are people.” 

People do not all act alike. 
Some young people go away to 
college and pay little or no at- 
tention to their home church 
while they are in college. But 
I could also name a long list of 
those who are glad to be in the 
pews of the church when they 
are home on vacation. 


A word should be spoken in 
this article concerning the con- 
structive work of many chap- 
lains in the armed forces. There 
are many chaplains who have 
tried to walk in the steps of the 
Master and I have heard service 
men tell what association with 
these good men has meant to 
them. 

From time to time I have 
had my doubts about the church 
being associated in the war busi- 
ness, but I think our Master 
would have us go wherever the 
needs of men and women are 
great. I am not sure that He 
would have us rattle the saber 
or wear the symbols of author- 
ity, but I do know that he would 
want us to take up the towel 
and basin and be of service to 
mankind. To all that fine group 
of chaplains who have given 
themselves in selfless service, I 
thank God. In that service they 
exalt the church and minister 
to men and women in their 
hours of greatest need. 


Church Chuckles vy CARTWRIGHT 


pledge are now slightly over- 
due...” 





